








GANDHIAN IDEAL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


Pror. SATISHCHANDRA Das GuPTA 


Social work is today taking its place as a distinct profession; and there are various 
ideals placed before social workers in India. In the following article, the author examines 
the Gandhian ideal of Sarvodaya and pleads that every social worker should imbibe the 
spirit of the Sarvodaya ideal and practise it in whatever field he may choose to work. 


Prof. Das Gupta, a follower of Gandhiji, is associated with the Gandhi Ashram at 


Sodepur, West Bengal. 


Gandhiji was one of the greatest social 
workers of the present age. To him only those 
activities were worth pursuing which con- 
tributed to the Sarvodaya ideal—happiness 
for all. ‘Yo him Social Service was the libera- 
tion from bondage on every level of life. 

In every-day use the words “social service”, 
or “social welfare’, direct the thought of 
doing some good to those who are in need. 
And this sense of supplying the needs extends 
to private and public sectors and finds 
expression in the establishment of free 
hospitals, schools, maternity homes, 
libraries, reading rooms and special services 
during floods, famines, droughts, fires and 
earthquakes, or distress caused by accidents 
or acts of nature. These benevolent services 
are necessary for making life worth living. 
The urge for action for benevolent purpose 
above individual or 
collective benevolence. Men take it as a 
social duty and usually find satisfaction in 
performance of that duty. But social duty 
is a much wider thing than providing for 
hospitals and relief measures although all 
these are included in the basic idea of social 
duty. Gandhiji wanted to lead the nation 
to that higher sense of social duty which 
comprises all the common acts of bene- 
volence or charity but which goes beyond 
these acts in shaping the social life. 


The Gandhian Ideal.—Gandhiji was 
leading the nation to a realisation of that 
goal. But it may as well be said that he gave 


the country nothing new. What he gave in 


is satisfied by the 


i 


this direction was a thing of eternal value. 
Ile maintained that man is something more 
than his flesh or his body. The body perishes 
but the soul does not. Soul may be defined 
as Atman or the real self within man. 
Gandhiji rediscovered the eternal truth 
in the innate hunger for self expression of 
the soul. All human activities were really 
directed towards satisfying the Atman or 
self. It was as old as the Upanishads. This 
matter has been brought out beautifully in 
the dialogue between Yajnavalkya and 
Maitrayee which took place at the moment 
when the Rishi was forsaking home for home- 
lessness—forsaking his family and home life 
for entering into a higher life. 


At that moment, he called his two wives 
Maitrayee and Katyayani and told them 
that he was leaving the home and that they 
might divide the wealth he was leaving be- 
hind between themselves. Upon _ this 
Maitrayee cried forth “Will these leavings 
of yours give me eternal life?” The reply of 
course was “No. Can any material possession 
give that which is in the region of the Atman 
or your own self”. Then came the most 
universal cry of anguish of Maitrayee, “What 
shall I do with these earthly possessions that 
can give me neither eternal life nor eternal 
bliss?” Then begins the discourse which in 
brief is like this: “Maitrayee, then you should 
try to know your real self, the Atman, for it 
is the bliss of the self that lies at the root of 
all activities. When man loves his wife, it is 
not for the sake of the wife, but for the bliss 
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of the self he loves his wife and so the mother 
loves her son, not for the sake of the son but 
for the bliss of the self she loves her son. 
Always for the bliss of the self man acts. It 
is not for the sake of anything external to 
him but for his real self. The self or Atman 
is the most important central point around 
which all activities revolve and therefore 


know thy self”. 


This seeking for the self, this striving for 
knowing one’s own self lays bare the whole 
philosophy of life and of course its social 
philosophy also. This supremacy of the self 
is at the bottom of the mother’s devotion for 
the child and of the child’s devotion for the 
mother. This is in the nature of things. 
Animals are subject to it as well as the plants. 
Plants also love to propagate and nurse the 
new-born ones to the extent of suffering death 
for it. Blindly they serve the self. This inten- 
sive urge for self-expression through self- 
sacrifice is evident even in plants. 


Take the case of Bamboo clumps. The 
bamboo grows in a clump as in a joint family. 
The roots taking up nutritive material from 
soil, store them up to feed the saplings that 
come up from joint root stock of the clump. 
The new saplings are the children of the 
clump and are not of the parent bamboo to 
which it may be directly attached. The 
bamboos have a limited span of clump life 
after which the clump must die. The period 
for clump life differs from variety to variety. 
All clumps of the same variety in one district 
or neighbourhood will all die simultaneously 
when the span of life marked out for that 
variety is over. All bamboos of the same 
locality of the same variety die and all the 
clumps dry up at the same time. The bota- 
nists have known this and have a schedule 
by which they can foretell in which year a 
particular variety will die out in a particular 
region, When the zero hour approaches, the 
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clump knowing that its corporate life is going 
to end exercises restraint in its propagating 
tendency and does not send up any more 
shoots. Shoot producing and shoot rearing is 
no more the expression of the “Self” of the 
clump. The clump, knowing death to be near, 
begins to send up all reserved nutrition in 
the roots (in the form of starches) to make 
flowers and then seeds to preserve the conti- 
nuation of life after the death of the clump. 
When the seeds are ripe the whole of the 
plant becomes devoid of life and dries up into 
dead wood. The seeds are scattered. They 
fall on soil and send roots and shoots below 
and above the ground. A new clump life is 
born. It is in infancy. It will take 14 years 
or so to come to full size from the grass blade 
at the birth, by throwing out new shoots 
every year bigger than that of the past year. 
After maturity the clump continues to send 
out shoots. The individual life of each shoot 
is only 3 or 4 years, but the corporate life 
is the life span for that variety when it dies 
throwing out seeds to repeat the cycle. This 
is only to illustrate how the spirit of self 
satisfaction operates even in plants as it 
operates in mothers. Society lives for the 
future. 


The expression of self or Atman is the 
basic point in the development and main- 
tenance of life. Whatever we do for others, 
we do for ourselves and even when we 
suffer for the cause of the poor or for society, 
we are, in ultimate analysis, really expressing 
our real selves. 


Social Service is Self-Service —If this 
view of life and of the main-spring of our 
actions is accepted, then social service 
becomes identical with self service. It helps 
to take away the subtle sense of pride that 
may possibly creep in doing social service. 
In serving others, we are just serving our- 


selves. 
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Man is a social being. The social instinct 
has developed more in man than in animals 
or plants. As the mother gives expression 
to her self by rearing up the child, similarly 
the society, which may be compared to the 
clump in the bamboo life, lives by the service 
and sacrifice of the individual for the very 
society it has created. A social life, a life 
beyond the false limits of one’s person or 
one’s family, is a human need. In response 
to that hunger to see one’s self in others 
we have framed a social structure and a 
feeling of duty between its members, so 
much stressed by our great teachers. Just 
as family laws have sprung up to regulate 
the mutual relationship between the members 
of a family, similarly the code of good 
conduct arose for social life. The self finds 
its expression in family and thence to 
immediate neighbours. Similarly it is and 
should be expanded to all humanity. We 
cannot contact all families in the world or 
in the neighbourhood physically, but the 
mind can do that even without any physical 
«ontact. That sense of neighbourliness is the 
outcome of sublimation and extends beyond 
the human society to the dumb creation 
and to the plant life as well. The very 
constitution of the human body imposes 
limits but there is joy in extending the self 
to the mute animals and on to the plant 
world. It is a cultivable feeling and has 
been cultivated by human beings, not only 
in mythical times, but in the present age. 
A Gotama taking a lamb on his shoulder 
and offering his own flesh as a substitute 
for that of the lamb is a historical reality. 
This expression of love is more real than 
the thousands of acts of cruelty that we see 
blindly done by ourselves and around us. 


“Love thy neighbour as thyself” was not 
the opinion of a Saint. It is God’s own voice 
expressed through the Saviour of humanity, 
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who acted as a compass and pointed the way 
to human fulfilment and happiness. 


The Basic Law of Love.—If the basic law 
of love as discovered by our forefathers and 
re-discovered by Gandhiji in recent times, 
is obeyed, all exploitation and inequalities 
vanish. The true regard for the basic fact 
that we are never whole when alone is an 
infallible method of correcting the social 
aberrations created by greed, 
illusion. 


fear and 


The exploitation by the British degraded 
humanity in India. Gandhiji applied the law 
of love to this political and social calamity. 
He alone could do it, because in his dic- 
tionery the Britishers were his own self. 
He 
fight them with love or non-violence. In 
his philosophy there was a radical difference 
between the doer and the deed. The deed 
was evil and had to be resisted inspite of the 
love for the doer. So Gandhiji established 


loved them, and therefore he could 


a new phase in the development of human 
mind in its struggle to find itself. Man 
learnt to fight with the weapons of love. 


When this Gandhian philosophy is ac- 
cepted, all so-called acts of social service 
assume a new meaning. Exploitation in the 
present social structure loses its foundation, 
with all the various inequalities, in wealth or 
possession as well as in social relationship. 
Society in its ignorance creates unbearably 
inhuman conditions, then it fights these 
self-created inequalities by tinkering at 
doing service to the poor, to the labourers, 
to the sick in hospitals or to the prisoners 
in jail, to the victims of natural disasters, 
etc. Gandhiji’s feeling of love and of the 
fundamental oneness of all human beings 
helped him to discover the radical causes 
of misery and to outline the true ways of 
curing them. His philosophy leads to the 
immediate relief of suffering by the removal 
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of inequalities caused by exploitation of man 
by man. 


Basic Education.—In his search for a 
remedy for social evils, he took up education 
as his subject of reform. He gave us that 
formula or reconstructed it for us the formula 
which Jesus gave us and which Ruskin late: 
on gave us in his “Unto this last”, He gave 
us afresh what the Bhagavat Gita gave us 
in the code of living in the dictum that the 
man who eats without sacrifice—without 
giving food to others—is a thief. Gandhiji 
would build his society on the basis of manual 
labour as a human duty. Gandhiji taught us 
to strive for earning our bread with the 
sweat of our brow and not to live on 
inearned incomes or incomes derived from 
exploitation. The system of education that 
he gave us is an expression of what in effect 
is the basis of human growth. He wanted 
us to learn through work. Work should be 
the medium of teaching, should be natural. 
pleasant and a blessing both to the learne1 
and to the teacher, ultimately making both 
harbingers of a new social structure. Ilis 
greatest gift to humanity was this system 
of education which he called Basic Education 
We may not find it in its pure form in 
practice in any school in India today, but it 
potentialities are infinite. The gift remains 
with us for ever to be owned and made use 
of. There is the “Hindustani Talimi Sangh” 
which is his creation to give shape to his 
educational philosophy. It may not have 
progressed as it should. The State Govern- 
ments seem to have created a device for tak- 
ing the wind out of the sail of the Gandhian 
system of education. In almost every State. 
one may find the Government running basic 


schools. It is something very different from 
what Gandhiji meant by Basic Education. 
The State is after a system of Basic Edu- 
cation of its own definition and sets up schools 
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for what it should be, but they are not what 
Gandhiji sought to establish. 


Gandhiji believed in bringing up the child 
in such a way that he will find joy in creativ: 
manual work. Out of the joy of creation, li 
would learn to shape his life as one devoted 
to the service of God and humanity. H 
would be a householder and a labourer and 
enjoy a healthy and blissful life free fron 
passive and active exploitation, and lay thic 
foundation of a classless society or a 
Sarvodaya Samaj in which there would be no 
need for tinkering with the little efforts at 
alleviating distress and inequalities in society 
The basically educated men would be 
pioneers of a society in which the distinction 
between rich and poor, between the haves 
and have-nots in intellectual capacity as well 
as in material possession will vanish. A 
uniform society of goodwill and bliss will be 
there for all, unbounded by geographical 
religious or political compartments. These 
compartments would be there but the basi 
unity of humanity will be evident in mutua! 
relationship of service to each other and t 
all. This is what may be called the ideal of 
universal service of all round social welfare 


Gandhian Idea Practical—This Gandhian 
idea is not theoretical but is practically 
translatable to action. It is something which 
can come about and which should com 
about. Today the intelligentsia may large], 
live on exploitation. The poor villagers 
attached to the soil or to village craft may 
be the most exploited peop!ce. The exploiters’ 
group is increasing daily. The high schools 
are pouring out the would-be exploiters, who 
may not do any manual work. The vers 
system of education makes the boy unfit 
for earning a living by manual labour. But 
they have to be mostly the exploiters. The 
saturation point is evident. The problem 
of educated unemployed is growing in 
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intensity. The intelligentsia of today may, 
under pressure of circumstance, come to 
realise the futility of continuing the present 
system of education and desire to give their 
children such education by which they may 
take to manual labour for earning their 
living, with the same naturalness with which 
ducks take to water, because it is really as 
that. 


change immensely for the better. The social 


natural as The society then will 


structure would then be based on social 
service and not on exploitation as at present. 
Such a change is bound to come in the 
future. Whether it would come through a 
violent revolution and a period of long 


through a_ bloodless 


non-violent revolution, it is difficult to say. 


drawn agony or 


The social workers of today in every 


sphere of social service may turn their 
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attention to this higher aspect of social 
service and contribute their share to the 


building up of that structure the foundation 
of which was laid by Gandhiji. This effort 
may begin with the individual in the family 
and take shape in giving that education to 
the children, which would make the future 
the 


case 


nationals of India 


lard of 


live up to high 
life. In that the 


benevolent acts of service to society will 


social 


stanc 

one with service to the family and one 
with that to humanity unbounded by reli- 
gious or geographical barriers. That will be 
a type of service the over-all aim of which 
would be that of securing that Bliss in life 
where the self in man strives to merge with 
the universal self and intensify the work for 
the individual acts of social service of a bene- 
volent character and give a newer meaning 
to them. 











RURAL—URBAN CONTRASTS IN PARENT-CHILD 
RELATIONS IN INDIA 


Beto C. Kennepy*! 


This is a survey and analysis of contrasts in family relationships in an industrial 
community and a rural village. In the industrial community there was a greater respect 
and appreciation for women and greater attention to education and material needs. In the 
rural village there was more emphasis upon affection and character development, and more 


imaginative child play 


What happens to family relations in the 
agricultural society of India under the impact 
of industrialization and urbanization? There 
are certain general assumptions as to the 
changes that take place*’, but there has been 
little comparative study of precisely what 
differences in family life and attitudes exist 
as between the rural and urban setting. The 
writer has engaged in a general investigation 
of parent-child relationships among selected 
rural and urban families in South India. For 
this article, she has drawn from the larger 
study those findings which reveal rural-urban 
contrasts in certain aspects of family 
relations, more particularly regarding the 
changing roles of father and mother, their 
expectations of and for their children, their 
methods of punishments and rewards and 
the play activities of the children. 

The reader should be aware of the limita- 
tions of this study and the reservations with 


which its findings must be considered. First, 
the material was gathered in successive visits 
to, not by residing among, the families.** 
Second, limitations of time and the necessity 
of finding families with whom confidence and 
rapport could be easily established** 
precluded scientific sampling. Third, a ques- 
tionnaire was used and interpreters translated 
questions and answers, thereby introducing 
additional possibilities of bias and inaccuracy. 
Finally, it must be emphasized that this is 
not a study of the impact of industrialism in 
the abstract or even in India as a whole. It is 
a study of two specific communities in South 
India. Mass poverty and illiteracy mean that 
Indian industrialism and urbanism are at a 
lower stage of development than in the West. 
Even so, the industrial community of this 
study, being the creation of an enlightened 
and profitable company, differs in several 
respects from other industrial cities in India. 


“Nursery school teacher from Berkeley, Calif. U.S.A.; recipient of a research grant from The 
Soroptimist International Association under the sponsorship of UNESCO. 


*2Qne example is found in Dr. I. Karve’s KINSHIP ORGANIZATION IN INDIA (G. S. 
Press, Mt. Road, Madras) p. 135: “Since the establishment of the British rule, government 
service and work in industrial areas has given rise to what appears to be single family units 
of husband, wife, and children on the European model. In such families the wife has a 
position of responsibility and respect but in a majority of cases it is not a true family 
because it has economic and ritual ties with a larger patri-family whose member the 


husband is.” 


*4I1n Binnypet 31 families studied over a period of 3 months, and in Kunigal 29 families 
with visits to surrounding villages over a period of 5 months. Regular visits of one or two 
days a week in each place, but one month in Binnypet and 5 days in Kunigal in addition. 

**The families in Kunigal were introduced by the staff of The Family Planning Unit, Govern- 
ment of India, which had been in operation for 14 years; those at Binnypet by the Labour 
Officer of the Company. A meeting of Mill Nursery School mothers was called and 
volunteers at this meeting were first interviewed. Others were chosen at random from 


methers who had attended this meeting. 
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The Two Communities —Comparisons 
between the urban and rural families of this 
study must begin with the underlying 
differences between their two communities as 
places to work and live. The differences in 
surroundings, facilities, and activity patterns 
have important consequences for family 
relations and values. Binnypet, a modern 
mill-owned community exclusively for the 
employees of a textile manufacturer in 
Bangalore, is in strong contrast to Kunigal, 
an agricultural village 33 miles from 
Bangalore, which according to tradition dates 
back to the Moghul rule of Mysore State. 
Two notable differences are in health stan- 
dards and facilities, and 
opportunities and the use made of them. The 
Company has gradually added many benefits 
without cost for its employees—a nursery 
school for 60 boys and girls, a lower school 
for 400 boys, with a Saturday programme 
of Boy Scout activities and hot baths, a clinic 
for women and children with a six bed 
maternity hospital in charge of a full-time 
doctor, a large athletic field and recreation 
center, and a full time social worker who 
lectures on cleanliness, health standards, 
nutrition and child care. Each house in 
Binnypet has a latrine, and water is obtained 
from faucets located near the houses. 
Kunigal, on the other hand, uses the veranda 
of one of its three temples as a school and 
villagers must go into the town of Rama- 
nagaram, 3 miles by bus and short walk 
across a river, to a government health clinic 
to consult a doctor. There are only one or 
two latrines in all of Kunigal and the river 
furnishes drinking water for the village. The 
importance of these differences is brought 
out by the fact that among the families 
studied in the two communities there are 
more than twice as many deaths among 
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Kunigal children, and five times as many 
Kunigal children of school age not in 
school.*° 


The inhabitants of Binnypet must have 
worked at least 5 years in the Mill and be 
earning at least Rs. 75 per month in order to 
live in the community. Mill whistles help to 
keep the whole community operating on a 
regular schedule. None of the mothers in our 
group is employed outside the home. The 
inhabitants of Kunigal are largely 
(ragi and mulberry 
leaves) or silk worm growers with varying 


dry 
agricultural workers 


work schedules. Here many mothers work in 
the fields or on the meticulous care of the 
silk worms which are kept in the houses. 
Small children are not allowed to help with 
the worms, but often go to the fields with 
their mothers, playing while they work. The 
incomes here, according to the Patel, range 
from Ks. 30 to Rs. 300 per month with the 
great majority falling in the lower range. 


In Kunigal and its two adjoining hamlets, 
150 families live in houses varying from 
white plastered houses with tile roof, ample 
space and concrete floor, to one roomed, 
straw-mat roofed mud huts with dirty floor 
and no windows. All the houses are close to 
some other houses of like size and construc- 
tion, many of them joining wall to wall, but 
there is a beauty and spaciousness in the 
surroundings, many trees, huge rock cliffs, 
grass plots and tree shaded creek and river. 
Binnypet, on the other hand, is made of neat 
rows of 600 white 3-room houses with tiny 
walled-in yards about 6/ by 6’, built wall to 
wall with tiled roofs, concrete floors, open 
paved back courtyards and latrines. These 
houses are almost identical except that some 
have an extra room and veranda and a few 
do not have yards. There are few trees or 





*%See Table | below. 
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play areas with the excepuon of the large 
athletic field. 


through the Community making it necessary 


small children’s safety. 


table 


> > ] 
general 


school vard and Roads run The below gives the 


] 


background information about the families 


studied 


for Binnypet mothers to give more care to 


TABLE 1 





CHARACTERISTICS OF MOTHERS AND CHILDREN STUDIED: 
Binnypet Kunigar 
Number of families : s1 a a 29 
Number of joint families 2 ‘ a 0 
Mother 
Average age 0 many women did not know 
Religion & Caste 
Hindu 25 se ahd 27 
Brahmin 2 sha bk b 
Non-br. n 23 ‘ é 
Muslim l ° °° 2 
Christian ) , ‘ 0 
Language spoken 
J arnil ba 25 ; ss 0 
Kanares¢ 6 ; ' ea 29 
Number who have 
some schooling ; a 13 ; oe es 8 
Children: 
Total number living* ea 117 i isa i 136 
Boys ° . 64 ee oe ee 73 
Girls 53 63 
Average number per family : ; 3.8 re r bis 4.7 
Total number who have died ‘ 17 5 ae ae 47 
Boys a ; 7 ii Ge she 25 
Girls as : te 10 ne the mr 22 
Total number 4-16 yrs. not married and not 
going to hool . ’ s 9 ee a) eo 46 
Boys = : : 3 its - a 12 
Girls a ; 6 “ye eit <a 28 





The Role of Mother.—In characterizing a most important and physical needs as secon- 


good mother the large majority of Binnypet Cary. No binnypet woman mentioned that a 
} 
[00G 


their 


women are primarily concerned with the mother should love her children, and 





physical needs of their children, such ,as, 
feeding, washing, giving them things they 
want, caring for them when ill and in keeping 
the home clean and attractive. In Kunigal, 
however, a good mother is one who “loves her 
children, punishes them when wrong, and 


teaches them good wisdom”. Kunigal mothers 


answers lacked the warmer quality of 
those in Kunigal.** This does not necessarily 
mean that Binnypet mothers love their child- 


ren less than Kunigal mothers, but it seems 
ignificant that their concept of a good 
mother is expressed in such different terms. 


Modern psychology has shown a mother’s 


always mentioned intangibles as being the love to be the “sine qua non” of healthy 


*Pregnant mothers: Binnypet 7, Kunigal 7. 


*6Among Binnypct answers: “she should be good to her children even though they misbehave”, 
and “she should live for her children” came nearest to expressing affection. Others mentioned 
secing to children’s education, manners, obedience, or even reputation, or not “letting 
children get away with things”. Typical Kunigal answers were: “She punishes them for 
stealing and such acts, and when they come home she is loving to them and gives them 


food”, or “She must understand her children and advise them properly”. 
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personality development in children. Does 
the above finding mean that Kunigal mothers 
give their children greater emotional 
support? Or because Binnypet mothers are 
more exposed to ideas about practical 
measures that go into care of children 
through the Social Worker and clinic, other 
urban contacts, do they describe a mother’s 
love in terms of specific things while Kunigal 
mothers, less exposed to such ideas, describe 
it in terms of feelings? It is possible that the 
struggle for existence in Kunigal and the 
higher death rate among its children make 
mothers feel more acutely that their children 
may be snatched from them, and that they 
must cherish them while they have them.*’ 
But it is more likely that the urban standards 
with mill sponsored contests for the finest 
baby, the most beautiful handwork, or athle- 
tic prowess, or the concrete evidence of 
intelligent care, decreasing death lead to 
the Binnypet preoccupation with physical 
care and education of children and with 
clean attractive homes. Perhaps, crowded 
surroundings, more school going, and less 
freedom for children to play outside the 
home make more work for Binnypet mothers 
and give occasion for neighbours to observe 
a child’s failure in behaviour or cleanliness 
more than in Kunigal with its wide open 
spaces and fewer-clothed children. Perhaps, 
too, there is more ready cash in Binnypet for 
buying things, and parents as well as neigh- 
bours possess more,** so that giving things 
may be a customary method of expressing 
love which is not feasible in Kunigal. The 
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question remains, however, whether the 
Binnypet mothers’ visualization of their role 
as one of providing physical and material 
welfare in contrast to the Kunigal mothers’ 
concern with loving and guiding means that 
the rural children receive greater emotional 
support from their mothers. 

The Role of the Father—Consideration of 
the role of men points up one of the most 
pervasive differences between the two com- 
munities, namely, the higher status of women 
and girls in Binnypet. The observer sees a 
much easier and warmer relationship between 
the Binnypet husband and wife, and between 
Binnypet fathers and children. In Binnypet 
the men in most cases seem to be a warm 
integral part of the family. They spend much 
more time with their children, and more of 
them eat with their wives and children.*® 
They seem producer, too, of their wives and 
children. Many more Binnypet fathers fol- 
lowed us around, urging us to take photos of 
their children; many expressed appreciation 
of their wives, or listened in a quite inte- 
rested manner as their wives talked, com- 
menting along with them.*'® Several pointed 
with pride to the handwork of their wives, 
and others had their children sing or dance 
for us. Many help regularly with bathing, 
feeding the children, washing or cooking or 
teaching the children music or singing at 
night. When Binnypet men came into the 
house while we were visiting with their 
women, in most cases, the women seemed at 
ease and kept on talking, sometimes express- 
ing different viewpoints from those of their 





*7Many mothers told us they used to “beat” 


no longer hit the remaining ones. 


their children, but after losing a child they 


*8Many more and handsomer houschold utensils were observed in Binnypet than in Kunigal. 

*9In Binnypet 24 mothers, but only 6 in Kunigal stated that their husbands played with 
their children; 17 Binnypet families and only 3 Kunigal families cat together. 

*10Qne Binnypet man volunteered “My wife is very intelligent. That is why I chose her.” 
Another expressed the opinion that a wife should have a say in decisions affecting the 
family, and stil] another English speaking husband said he was urging his wife to learn 


to read English magazines. 
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husbands. When Kunigal husbands came in 
while we were in their homes either the 
mother faded into the background, sometimes 
standing behind the silk worm shelves, or 
going into the next room leaving the husband 
to do the talking, or else the husband sat 
apart as though he would not participate in 
women’s talk. In no case did a husband show 
appreciation of his wife in any way, and 
some even made such statements as “my wife 
is not educated and doesn’t know much. I 
will answer your questions.” 


There is the general feeling in Kunigal 
that children are the responsibility of the 
women, and that a father should interfere 
only if the children will not listen to the 
mother.*"* In Kunigal we saw fewer men 
carrying babies around and more congre- 
gating by themselves. In Binnypet wherever 
men were standing in groups many were 
carrying babies and older children were 
hanging around. Kunigal fathers seldom take 
their families on outings, while Binnypet 
fathers regularly take their families to a 
large city park or to the cimema.*"* 


More men in Kunigal beat their wives. 
In Binnypet only two women admitted that 
their husbands beat them, and the majority 
stated emphatically that such behaviour 
angered them. In Kunigal there is general 
acceptance, except among the Brahmins, of 
the husband’s right to beat his wife if she 
displeases him. 


Binnypet mothers spoke frequently of 
fathers spoiling the children or of their hating 
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to see children punished and only four 
mothers reported children afraid of thei 
fathers. Kunigal mothers seemed to 
encourage the fathers to be stern discipli- 
narians, and many described a good father as 
one who makes his children fear him. They 
laughed at the idea of a father singing with 
the family while a number of Binnypet 
families reported fathers singing with the 
family on festival days or even “just for 
pleasure”. 


Of course, the men in Kunigal work 
longer hours, particularly in certain seasons, 
and perhaps have less time and money for 
outings. But this does not explain why the 
quality of relationship between men and 
their families appears warmer in Binnypet. 
The results of a test given to some of the 
children seem to reveal this difference in 
quality. They were asked “If you could be a 
father, mother, brother or sister which would 
you be?” In Binnypet half the girls and a 
slightly larger proportion of boys chose 
unqualifiedly to be the parent of their own 
sex. In Kunigal over two-thirds of the girls 
chose to be mothers and many boys qualified 
their wishes to be fathers, choosing also to 
be a mother, or expressing love for the 
mother.*'* Thus the mother concept is 
preferred in Kunigal even by the boys for 
whom the advantage of being a man is 
marked. 


Perhaps Binnypet mothers who eat more 
often with their husbands (who come home 
for both the midday and the evening meal) 
have more housekeeping duties, and are less 





*110ne Kunigal father said “A father should interfere in the punishing of the children 
only if they won’t listen to the mother. If the mother punishes because she has love in 
her heart, the child will be better impressed. She has more right to punishment of the 
children than men for she has the same blood.” 


*12In Binnypet 25 families go on regular outings, usually as often as twice a month. 
Only 11 Kunigal families go on occasional family outings. 

*13In- Binnypet 50% of girls,,57% boys, and in Kunigal 70% girls, 50% of boys chose 
unqualifiedly to be the parent of their own sex. No Binnypet child chose ‘to be both while 
12% of boys in Kunigal did. One boy said “a father, but richer than mine, but I like 
my mother best of all people.” 
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timed about expecting and asking the fathers 
to entertain, punish and care for the children. 
Perhaps the Company’s interests in the 
women and children and its health and 
welfare programme*"* lead the men to take 
a similar interest. In any case, this study 
shows that Binnypet men treat women and 
children with more consideration and 


appreciation, and take upon themselves more 
family responsibilities than the men _ in 
Kunigal. 

Parental Notions of Good Conduct in 
Children—The following table summarizes 
the mothers’ responses to the questions 
“What is a good child?” and “For what do 
you punish your children?”. 


TABLE 2 


BINNYPET KUNIGAL 





Trait or Behaviour 


Obedience se 
Study or learn well ... one ae pee | 
Helpfulness in housework ... oes re wae) 
No quarrelling 
Honesty eee ove ous ose aa 
Cleanliness 

No fighting 

Quietness: no noise 

Respect for elders... ee bee die 
No bad language ove ove sts 


No mischievousness ... 


Ideal | Punishment 


Percentage of mothers who mentioned 


| Cause for 
Ideal Punishment 





| Cause for 








80 | 35 | 55 55 
57 32 3 14 
20 | 13 31 0 
13 35 24 | 55 
13 30 3 14 
23 13 0 0 
23 26 0 40 
10 0 13 38 
6 0 10 0 
x 0 3 0 
6 6 0 3 
0 0 10 0 














The table shows that mothers in both 
communities lay greatest stress on obedience, 
but on several traits or behaviour there is 
considerable divergence. Binnypet mothers 
attach more importance to studying, cleanli- 
ness and honesty. Kunigal mothers show 
almost no concern with these traits but stress 
quietness and no quarrelling. The findings 
are supported by the responses to the 


question, “For what do you reward your 
children?”. Doing well in school is rewarded 
more than anything else in Binnypet, while 
in Kunigal doing housework ranks first. This 
may seem to contradict the indication that 
Binnypet mothers are more concerned with 
housework than Kunigal women. Upon closer 
examination, however, it shows that Kunigal 
mothers are more grateful for assistance 








*It must be emphasized that this table reflects merely the voluntary responses to the 


questions mentioned. It is more revealing of attitudes than of the incidence of behaviour 
or punishment; 26% Binnypet mothers voluntarily said that fighting was a cause for 
punishment. Yet when asked a specific question 77% stated that they beat or scolded for 


fighting. 


*14Women sit on the Welfare Committee of the Mill and their opinions are asked and help 
determine some details, ¢.g. they persuaded the Mill to have two whistles in the mornings 
to help the women get their men off to work. 
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which Binnypet mothers require. Kunigal 
mothers do not punish when their children 
fail to help in the housework, but their ideal 
child voluntarily helps,*** and he is rewarded 
with verbal praise, such as, “This house is 
blessed by having a good child”, or with 
occasional gifts of extra food. Modern 
psychology teaches that children cannot be 
made considerate and thoughtful, but that 
such virtues grow out of sincere feelings, and 
can be encouraged by parents who make the 
experience satisfying to the child’s ego. 
Binnypet mothers in this study make their 
children help; Kunigal mothers make the 
voluntary assistance satisfying to the child 
by praise and gifts. 


Perhaps Binnypet mothers put greater 
importance on studying, cleanliness and 
housework because a boy must finish the 8th 
standard to get a job in the Mill, and because 
of the pressure of the mill schedule, and 
meeting urban standards. Certainly the 
Binnypet women appear to be under more 
pressure than those in Kunigal. Many more 
of them indicated that it was inconvenient to 
see us except at particular times of day, 
while no matter what time of day we visited 
in Kunigal we were welcomed. 


Binnypet mothers gave more responses to 
the question “What is a good child?” than 
they gave to the question on causes for 
punishment, and their ideas about a good 
child are more numerous and varied than 
those of the Kunigal mothers. Kunigal 
mothers gave more responses on causes for 
punishment than Binnypet mothers, and also 
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more than their own responses on a good 
child. But these responses were concentrated 
upon a very few items, namely, obedience, 
no quarrelling, fighting or noise. This suggests 
that Binnypet mothers hold higher and more 
numerous standards for their children and 
that Kunigal mothers tend to be less 
demanding except with respect to noisy 
behaviour. This may not mean that Kunigal 
mothers really have more concern with noise 
than those in Binnypet, but that these are 
the more evident causes for concern when 
standards are fewer and less complicated. 
Even in the matter of fighting, however, 
responses to the question “What do you do if 
your children fight?” show standards of 
Binnypet mothers to be more restrictive than 
those at Kunigal. Binnypet mothers indicate 
that they usually beat or scold when their 
children fight and only two mothers allow 
the children to settle it themselves. Almost 
half of the Kunigal mothers, on the other 
hand, do not interfere at all “unless it gets 
too much” or “too noisy”. This means that 
Kunigal children have greater opportunity to 
let their feelings out, and yet are protected 
from the force of their own anger if “things 
get too bad” by punishment. It may also 
mean that Binnypet mothers are more rigid 
in their standards, punishing fights whenever 
they occur. 


The answers to the question “What are 
the greatest difficulties in rearing children?” 
again suggest that Binnypet mothers feel 
greater responsibility to insure the proper 
rearing of their children. Many Binnypet 
mothers said “if a child is obedient there are 





*15Kunigal parents said “It is left to the children’s choice whether they help in the house” or 
“When they grow up we'll give them chores”. A mother of 6 girls said “The girls help 
in the house only when I can’t do the work”, others said “Girls help in the house only after 
they are married.” Many Kunigal parents told gratefully of children volunteering little 


services at home. One mother 


defined a good mother as one “who gets hard things done by 


tricking children out of not wanting to do them with sweets and presents.” 
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no difficulties”, or else they were hesitant to 
admit difficulties.*** In other words, if 
children live up to their mothers’ standards 
by obedience to rules regarding studies, 
chores, cleanliness, etc., the mothers feel that 
their role is well played, and since the 
children are developing satisfactorily in these 
preconceived standards there are no 
difficulties. To admit difficulties is an indict- 
ment of the mother herself, for as one 
Binnypet mother said “everything depends 


‘ on the mother”. Kunigal mothers, with fewer 


and less complicated standards, were much 
more outspoken admitting freely, but feeling 
no responsibility for the many difficulties 
involved in rearing children.**" 


The sex of the ideal child in Binnypet is 
not as specific as in Kunigal where a definite 
preference is expressed for boys. In Binnypet, 
there is much more talk of wanting girls, or 
of complaints about the trouble boys cause 
by mischievousness as well as by the fact that 
jobs have to be found for them. In the matter 
of punishments the majority of Binnypet 
mothers stated emphatically that they did 
not differentiate between boys and girls. 
“They are all my children” was a frequent 
reply to the question: “Does your punishment 
of girls differ from that of boys?” In Kunigal, 
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on the other hand, we heard few complaints 
of boys, but many more deprecating remarks 
about girls, and wishes for boys, and we saw 
more partiality shown to boys.*** Despite this 
the majority of mothers in Kunigal stated 
that they punish their girls less. Therefore 
boys, though more to be desired in Kunigal, 
are nevertheless punished more*.’* 


The ideal child, then, in Binnypet is the 
obedient boy or girl who studies well, i 
clean, honest, helpful with house work, and 
does not fight, but in Kunigal it is the boy 
who is helpful, is not quarrelsome or noisy, 
and is obedient with relation to fewer stan- 
dards of conduct. 


Restrictions ——There are many more res- 
trictions placed upon Binnypet children than 
upon those in Kunigal, with one exception. 
Kunigal parents stated almost unanimously 
that they prohibit their boys and girls from 
playing together, while almost all of the 
Binnypet parents pay no attention to this. 
In all other respects, however, Binnypet 
children face many more restrictions. In the 
majority of Binnypet families, a child must 
be 4 or 5 years old before he is allowed out 
of the house by himself without a parent 





*16“After we get our children we should not say there are any difficulties’ or similar 


answers were frequent in Binnypet. 
#17™ Just to bring them up is hard... 


all the noise and quarrels”; “Everything is difficult 


about raising children, but we are rewarded afterward” were typical responses in Kunigal. 
*8One Kunigal mother described her difficulties thus: ‘We have only girls (6) and so there 














"One K 


is no one to earn but the father’. Another mother with 4 girls said “If I had boys they 
would provide for me. Girls are worth nothing’’. A little girl, given a doll and asked by 
her mother what she would do with her old wooden doll, said “Oh that’s only a girl doll. 
I'll give it away. This is a boy I'll keep him with me for ever”..One Kunigal mother 
said she celebrated her girls’ birthdays until they were 5 or 6, but her boys’ until they 
were 15 or 16. When asked why the difference she replied “just because we like the 
boys more”...... In Binnypet by way of contrast a mother of 4 girls expecting a baby 
said “I’m praying for a boy, but I have borne 4 children and I am proud and happy 
that they are all here with me.” Several Binnypet mothers lamented having no girls and 
one mother said she turned her face to the wall and wept when told she had a third 
son. 


boy tersely summed up the position of the sexes 


unigal in his community by 
saying “I'd like to be my sister wntil I grow up.” 
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or older child. In the Kunigal families 
studied, the majority of children are allowed 
out of the house by themselves by the time 
they can walk, and they wander about the 
village freely. Many Binnypet families stated 
that their children were only allowed to play 
with cousins, or only with school children, 
and in one extreme case a vicious dog is 
kept chained in the tiny yard to keep other 
children away. It was our common expe- 
rience in Binnypet to have mother and even 
their children drive away other children who 
followed us into their homes. This was not 
true in Kunigal. 


Playing in mud and water is not allowed 
by most of the Binnypet mothers, and some 
prohibit their children from “wandering in 
the sun”. But in Kunigal the Arcavati river 
is the center of children’s play and few 
mothers prevent playing in its water or mud. 
By and large the Kunigal mothers’ attitude 
is, let therm do whatever they like “as long 
as they leave the house”. 


Over half of the Binnypet mothers wean 
their babies at about 14 years, while only a 
very few nurse them “until the milk stops” 
or until they get another baby. In Kunigal 
no regulated feeding schedules were reported, 
and the majority of mothers nurse their 
babies until they wean themselves or until 
another baby arrives.**° 


A few Binnypet mothers expressed some 
concern about children sucking their thumbs, 
and a few punish their children for not 
eating properly while Kunigal mothers are 
indifferent to such matters. 
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In Kunigal there are fewer pressures on 
children to keep clothes clean because 
children wear fewer clothing, and the river 
furnishes an easy and sociable place for 
washing. Here are stones large enough for 
several mothers to wash and chat at the 
same time. In Binnypet water must be 
laboriously carried pot by pot from the taps 
and washing and drying of clothes is done 
in the small yards. The difference in 
restraints about playing in water and dirt 
is at least partly due to this. More and safer 
places for children to play in Kunigal also 
make it less important to keep children in 
their own yards and houses. 


The freedom of Binnypet children is also 
limited by the fact that more of them are in 
school, and that the teacher of the boys’ 
school lives right in the community and 
checks morning and evening to see that his 
pupils are studying. Perhaps more important 
still are the many and higher standards 
which Binnypet mothers maintain. Table 2 
shows that these mothers have more and 
higher standards than the Kunigal mothers 
for obedience, studying, cleanliness, honesty, 
respect for elders and avoidance of fighting 
and bad language. In addition, these precon- 
ceived standards in most cases are higher 
than punishments for failure to observe 
them. This means that there must be 
restrictions by way of rigidly maintained 
rules to meet these standards. Kunigal 
mothers with fewer ideas of how their 
children should behave have less reason for 
restrictions and less cause to feel responsi- 
bility for difficulties in rearing children. All 
these things add up to the fact that Binnypet 
does place more restrictions on its children 
than does Kunigal. 





*20One Kunigal mother still allows her 7 year old girl, who is her last child, to suck her 
dry breasts at night when she lies close to her mother , 


and wishes to do so. 
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Ideals and Hopes for the Children.—The 
answers to the question “What ideals and 


the mothers’ 


hopes do you have for your children?” 


following table summarizes 


Table 3 


Percentage of mothers responding 











BINNYPET _KUNIGAL 
Desire for educated children 80 ea aon a 41 
Both sons and daughters va a ne a 7 
Sons only ea 7 a wa <n 34 
Desire for a good marriage 
For daughter 10 és ea - 41 
For sons ‘ 3 ais <a oan 7 
Desire for children’s good character 0 ie a - 43 
Desire for daughters to make a good name in the 
house of the mother-in-law 0 oa baa a 20 
Desire for good paying jobs for sons . . 17 in a ia 17 
Occupations desired: 
Doctors 10 0 
For daughters 7 
For sons 3 
Teachers 10 0 
For daughters. 3 
For sons 7 
Clerks for sons 3 0 
Government service for » sons 3 0 
Trade for sons 0 10 
Agriculture for sons 0 24 
Business for sons 0 7 
Desire for financial help from children to parents 14 21 
Binnypet parents are chiefly concerned honourably”, “not scold or say ill of others”, 


with education for their children**! and good 
jobs for their boys. Kunigal parents are 
primarily concerned with the character of 
their children, education and a job for their 
boys, and a good marriage for their girls. 
Education for the girls is of no concern and 
marriage for the boys of very small concern. 
Binnypet thinks in terms of such occupations 
as doctors and teachers while Kunigal 
thinks in terms of agriculture or a trade. 
Only one Binnypet parent listed character 
development as an ideal for her children 
as against 43% of Kunigal parents who did. 
The Binnypet parent said “I want my child 
to help those in trouble just as Gandhiji 
did”. while in Kunigal such things as the 
following were mentioned: “be called a good 
man in the village”, “have wisdom”, “live 


“be a good boy without learning to cheat 
others or tell lies”, “not get lazy”, etc 
That few Binnypet mothers expressed 
concern for their daughters’ marriage is 
partially explained by the fact that many say 
they wish their daughters to be married 
later than they themselves were, so that they | 
may be educated or decide for themselves 
when they shall be married. Their first 
concern is for their daughters’ education. 
This is interesting, too, for only boys are 
admitted to Binnypet free school. Girls must 
go outside of Binnypet, after nursery school, 
to overcrowded public schools or pay tuition 
in private ones. Roughly half of the eligible 
girls in Binnypet families studied go to school. 
Boys must finish the 8th standard before 
getting a mill job and this is an incentive for 





*21Fathers are also interested in education for themselves; 6 Binnypet fathers take evening 
courses cither those sponsored by the Mill or with private tutors; 9 speak some English. 
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them, but here we have parents wanting not 
only lower school education for their children, 
but some even thinking in terms of profes- 
sions for their girls as well as boys. 


Both sets of parents speak in terms of 
that which they know and think it possible 
to achieve, but this results in significantly 
different ideals. Binnypet parents want their 
children to study and get good jobs or 
professions; Kunigal parents want their 
children to develop character, their sons to 
study and get good jobs, preferably in 
agriculture, and their daughters to marry 
well. 


Children’s Activities—In both communities, 
all children including those who must be 
carried, go everywhere their mothers go and 
participate in all festivals and family cele- 
brations. The majority of Binnypet parents 
and a few Kunigal ones even celebrate their 
children’s birthdays.*** But by and large, the 
concept of taking time out to amuse or play 
with their children seems unfamiliar to the 
mothers. Infants or very small children are 
caressed or played with, but there is very 
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little awareness of what older children play 
and a feeling that it is inappropriate for 
mothers to enter into children’s play.** In 
both communities, we were told “they don’t 
play much” and some indicated that children 
should use their time in work rather than 
play.*** 


Children in Binnypet appeared to be more 
clear in making toys*** out of materials lying 
about, but Kunigal children showed more 
imagination and more play activities requir- 
ing thinking together. While Binnypet 
children make balls and bats, Kunigal 
children use stones for both. In Binnypet 
there was some group play of children pre- 
tending to cook over stones, or lines of child- 
ren “choo-chooing” around as trains, and 
even once a dramatic performance by a 
group of boys with crowns and swords which 
they had made, but it was in Kunigal and its 
hamlets that we saw much more evidence of 
vivid imagination and dramatic play that was 
convincing and real art.*?° 


That Kunigal children use their imagi- 


nation more than their Binnypet con- 





#22In Binnypet 19 families always celebrate; 4 celebrate the first few, and 2 celebrate when 
they can afford, only 6 never celebrate birthdays. In Kunigal 3 always celebrate, 9 celebrate 
the first few, and 17 never celebrate birthdays. 


*23From Binnypet “They're young. How can I play with them?”....‘“There is no time to 


play. I have work to do’’. 


...From Kunigal ‘We are poor. I have so much to do. God will 


look after them. I don’t mind whatever they play. I just pray to God they'll go out and play”, 
or “Why should I make myself small by getting into their quarrels??” 

*24Binnypet mother “my children have no time to play”. ...Kunigal father “They play until 
they are 5, after that they have to obey and should not go out to play. If I play with 


them they will become spoiled.” 


*25Twirley-jig noise maker, airplanes, geometric shapes from hollow reeds; spinning toys from 
mango seeds and a small tin disc; a spool cart, a ball from a balloon and a stone, a fine 
wedding head-dress of flowers; a clapper with 3 inside pieces from a palm front, etc. 

*26We saw children literally become pumpkins which were plucked and taken to a house- 
wife’s house after a farmer had thumped them and looked into their mouths to determine 
their ripeness. We saw children flowers wilt down in a most convincing manner when 
a thief plucked them....boy bulls jump at the flock of the owner’s whip... .a little 
girl dances the prayer for rain in a beautifully reverent and sad, longing manner while 


her play companions sang “Come on, O Rain God, pour us water. .etc.” 


We saw a 1 


year old baby convincingly play the sleeping baby with a play family of older children 
..a 7 year old shows deep feeling in a monologue with her doll. There were no props, 
and little concern for audience and often the play seemed to be made up as they went 
along with an easy thinking together as the play progressed. It was all in a natural 
dramatic art that was exciting. 




















temporaries was indicated in the answers 


given to the questions “If you could be any- 
what would you 
could be father, 
which would you 
Kunigal children gave a greater 
variety of answers and embroidered their 
more than did those at 
Binnypet. Where Binnypet children would 
“a ballplayer” or 
animal or in many cases “myself”, Kunigal 
children gave such answers as “A big farmer 


thing you wish to be, 
choose?” and “If you 
mother, brother or sister, 
choose?” 


answers much 


say “bicycle” or some 


with a big herd of cattle”, or “a housewife 
and I'd bring pots on my head and sweep the 
floor clean and look after the family”. No 
Kunigal child missed the opportunity of 
imagining himself something different from 
what he was, while nine Binnypet children 
wished only to be themselves. Instead of 
simply answering “father, mother, etc.” as 
did Binnypet children, Kunigal children gave 
such answers as “my sister until I grow up”, 
or “a father’ but richer than my father”, or 
“a mother... .I like her so much”. 


In Binnypet such organized activities as 
3lue Birds, athletic 
together with the regular school programme 


Boys Scouts, mects 
and the greater demands for asistance in the 
home mean that the children have less free 
time than those in Kunigal. Thus with greater 
freedom from school and home duties and 
with natural surroundings of beauty and 
frequent village dramas**’ the Kunigal child’s 
imagination has a wide range of activity. 
Certainly the writer observed much more 
of this in Kunigal among children as well 
as among adults*** than in Binnypet. 


Conclusion.—This survery of differences in 
parent-child _relations and _ attitudes 


between a rural village and an industrial 
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community in South India confirms a number 
of assumptions one is inclined to make about 
the impact of industrialism and urbanism on 
family relations. The families studied in the 
industrial community, Binnypet, enjoy a far 
lower infant mortality rate, better health 
facilities, better education and more material 
comfort than the families or rural Kunigal. 
And these benefits are not passively received; 
Binnypet families believe in cleanliness and 
health precautions and in the desirability of 
an education for their children to a degree 
unknown in Kunigal. They have more house- 
hold belongings, keep their children better 
clothed and take more recreation. 


The modernizing influence of urbanism is 
evident in the higher, more equal status of 
women in Binnypet, one of the sharpest 
points of contrast between the two commu- 
nities. In Binnypet women are shown much 
more appreciation and consideration by their 
men, and are allowed a greater share of 
equality in family affairs than in Kunigal, 
which may account for their greater self- 
confidence. Binnypet women express anger at 
the idea of their husbands’beating them, and 
accept as a matter of course their husband's 
assistance in the care, or the “spoiling” of 
children, while Kunigal women support the 
idea of wife-beating and foster the stern aloof 
role of the father, and the sentiment that 
children are the women’s responsibility. In 
Binnypet girl children are wanted more, and 
less difference is shown in the treatment of 
boys and girls in the matter of punishments, 
education, play and hopes for the future. 


It is also in keeping with our assumptions 
about urbanism to find that life is more 
complicated and demanding for all members 
of the family in Binnypet than in Kunigal. 











*27Rs, 400 is spent on a village drama in Kunigal once or sometimes twice a year. 
**28In their keen sense of humour and their playing of jokes on one another. 
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Men must attain a minimum level of edu- 
cation to get mill jobs; they have responsi- 
bilities to their wives and children not 
expected of Kunigal fathers. The women are 
visibly subject to more pressures than the 
women of Kunigal in the care of their homes, 
supervising the children and providing for 
their families. The impact of urban pressures 
and standards is perhaps most apparent in 
the case of the children. Binnypet’s higher 
standards of cleanliness, clothing, health, and 
education; its more confining urban physical 
arrangements; the higher expectations of 
its parents for their children and _ their 
complex and demanding notions of right 
conduct, all combine to impose on Binnypet 
children a more demanding code of behaviour 
and less freedom in the sense of unregulated 
leisure. 


The higher material and _ educational 
standards and the more numerous demands 
of life in urban Binnypet obviously affect the 
tone and values of family relations. Some of 
these influences, such as, the equalization of 
the status of girls and women and the warmer 
integration of the men into the life of the 
families are certainly to the good. About 
other tendencies some questions can _ be 
raised. Mothers in the rural community 
place an emphasis on character building, 
voluntary helpfulness and affection. Kunigal 
children are freer, more imaginative and 
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perhaps less demanding than their cleaner 
more dexterous and educated city cousins. 
If it is true that the rural mothers studied 
here, more than their urban sisters show 
greater concern for loving their children; if 
they allow children greater freedom for 
expressing themselves; if they demand less 
but encourage voluntary offer of assistance; 
if they maintain standards for their children’s 
development more nearly in keeping with 
actual performance—if these things be true, 
some of the basic principles of modern 
psychology for constructive child nurture are 
being observed unconsciously in rural 
Kunigal and neglected or violated in urban 
Binnypet. But it must be remembered that 
the psychological principles referred to are 
themselves a product of modern industrial, 
urban society and that the observations of 
this study relate to an earlier stage of 
industrialisation. 

The value of this brief exploratory 
study is not in specific conclusions. A limited 
study of this kind can at best ask questions 
and suggest further research. Obviously other 
and more extensive research is needed to 
verify the questions raised here. Further 
research in this field should be made so 
that those who plan projects dealing with 
family welfare, education or industrialization 
in general can work more efficiently taking 
into consideration the human as well as the 
economic values. 
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Morale surveys are an important tool for promoting good employer-employee relations. 
They enable management to know how the workers feel and react to their work situations, 
on the basis of which sound labour policies could be formulated. In the following article, the 
author gives the conclusions of a study he made in a unit in Bombay. 


Mr. Gangrade (TISS-1950-'52) is Lecturer in the Delhi School of Social Work. 


Indian industry is today beset with many 
acute problems. If they are not properly 
tackled, they are likely to impede its progress, 
and thereby the progres of the nation. These 
problems are connected with the efficiency 
of workers, production rate, labour turnover, 
labour unrest and the like. 


Most of these problems are concerned with 
employee-morale, which is the key-stone of 
sound employer-employee relations. Emplo- 
yers believe that workers do not co-operate in 
production as much as they should. They 
seem to be of firm conviction, that workers 
are interested only in their wages and not 
in their work; and they also seem to think 
that their responsibilities and duties are over 
when workers are paid their wages. No doubt 
wages are an important factor. But wages are 
not all. A man’s interest lies not only in his 
wages but also in several other things. He 
needs to be proud of his family, his home, of 
his State, the town in which he lives, his 
birth place, his country and perhaps the most 
important of all, he needs to be proud of his 
job as well as of the company which employs 
him. A man robbed of opportunities to 
satisfy these natural, human needs ceases to 
have interest in his work environment. 


In the advancement and development of 
modern industrial organization, great progress 
has been made in obtaining maximum 
mechanicai efficiency. Great care is taken in 
the selection of the right machine for each job, 


in its location, its production process and its 
care and maintenance. But relatively little 
attention is paid to the human factor in indus- 
try. It is not recognised that each employee is 
a distinct human being, with his own personal 
feelings, aspirations, wants and reactions and 
not a mere mechanical operator. No matter 
how fine the industrial plant, no matter how 
intricate and marvellous the machines used 
within it, and no matter how ingenious the 
arrangement of the machines, unless pro- 
per attention is paid to the worker and his 
needs and aspirations the production schedule 
gets disturbed and the employer-employee 
relations spoilt. Human needs and desires 
need essentially to be satisfied. As far as 
porsible they should not be allowed to go 
unfulfilled. Otherwise, the individuals will 
suffer from constant tensions born of frustra- 
tions. Efforts should be made to satisfy 
employee wants in such a way that the 
employees will voluntarily and gladly co- 
operate in the operation of the industry. It 
is therefore essential that management must _ 
devote its attention to human problems. 
The influences which affect the behaviour 
of the worker, the causes for the same, the 
attitude of the worker, his likes and dislikes 
towards the job and the management can 
best be studied by a scientific and systemati- 
cally conducted morale study. Let us first 
consider what employee morale means. 
Meaning of Employee Morale.—There has 
been too much loose talking and thinking 





*This is a summary of the Thesis submitted to the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, in part 
fulfilment of the requirements for Diploma in Social Service Administration. 
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about morale. Many individuals label their 
half baked ideas and conceptions as “Morale”, 
and try to make it a current coin. Conse- 
quently it has proved to be a different creed 
in the hands of each of different exponents, 
varying with temperament of its 
advocate. Much confusion exists in the minds 


the 


of management in regard to its implications. 


Webster’s International Dictionary defines 
morale as “a condition as affected by or 
dependent upon, such moral or mental 
factors as zeal, spirit, hope, confidence, etc., 
a mental state as in a body of men, an army 
and the like”. Broadly speaking, morale 
means a deep rooted feeling of loyalty 
towards the organization; in some cases, it 
may be loyalty to the community or even 
to oneself. Prof. Ralph Davis has defined 
morale as “a mental constitution which leads 
individuals and groups willingly to subordi- 
nate their personal objectives, temporarily 
and within reason, to further the company’s 
objectives”. 
condition of mind which 
may vary both qualitatively and quanti- 
tatively from individual to individual, from 


Morale is a 


group to group, from organization to 
organization and also from day to day. 
Behaviour is the true test of morale. 


Interest, sentiment and belief are but a rough 
index of what an individual or group will 
do when called upon to act. It is, therefore, 
necessary to take every step as far as possible 
to measure the validity of morale against 
the actual performance. Nevertheless, in these 
days of vast industrial empires, employee 
morale is the prime determinant of the 
success or failure of an enterprise. 


Importance of Morale Study.—Morale 
studies are important both to management 
and labour unions and to workers also. They 
help the management to base their policy 
decisions on factual data. The surveys enable 
the manzgement to find out the actual sore 
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spots. They serve as a system of communica- 
tions between management and the workers 
and and co-operation 
between them. Workers with high morale 
will work with all their skill and initiative 
to further the success of the enterprise. 
Supervision will be lessened and force will 
be replaced by collective ingenuity and 
thought. In short, morale surveys improve 
personnel methods and give satisfaction to 
the workers. 


increase goodwill 


Neglect of Morale by .Management. 
Managements are generally blind to the 
employee attitudes. Hence the employees lose 
their confidence in managements. Morale is 
as essential for the success of an industry 
as food is essential for the proper working of 
a human body. If this is so, why is it so 
difficult to obtain it? The primary reason 
for the neglect of morale is that it is an 
intangible factor. Secondly, it can neither be 
bought, ordered nor manufactured. Thirdly, 
management belicves that even if adequate 
attention is not paid to the morale of workers, 
business will run and flourish. On the other 
hand, they believe that if other factors, such 
as, sales and purchases are neglected business 
will be affected adversely and may perhaps 
come to a stand-still. 


The present study covers only the literate 
workers of a unit in Bombay, who had put 
in five years of service or more. In the brief 
time available, it was difficult to extend the 
study to the illiterate workers also. Conse- 
quently, the universe was limited to only one 
thousand workers. 


For the purpose of this study, a multiple- 
choice questionnaire was prepared. In order 
to make the questionnaire comprehensive, 
both supervisors and workers were inter- 
viewed. Besides, the investigator made an ob- 
servation tour of the unit to acquaint himself 
with its working conditions, the machines and 
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the materials used for work. The multiple- 
choice questionnaire was adopted because it 
has all possible alternatives from the best to 
the worst, for each question to enable the 
employees to indicate clearly the extent of 
their satisfaction or dissatisfaction by prefer- 
ring one of the 3 to 5 or more degrees of 
responses given. 


This is illustrated below :— 


Q. Is your lunch period satisfactory? 
( ) Very satisfactory. 
( ) Fairly all right. 
( ) Will do, though slightly incon- 
venient. 
Rather unsatisfactory. 
Very unsatisfactory. 


( ) 
( 


— 


This method does not require any writing 
on the part of the respondent, as he has only 
to indicate his response by means of a cross. 
It also keeps the worker’s anonymity, as he 
has not to write his name and other parti- 
culars. Moreover, it takes less time than 
is required to fill other types of questionnaires. 


In all 798 questionnaires were distributed 
to the workers and supervisors,—715 to the 
workers and 83 to the supervisors. The 
returns from the workers and supervisors were 
485 and 43 respectively. Roughly 69 per 
cent of questionnaires were returned duly 
filled. 


What do the employees want?.— In order 
to find out what the employees want, a 
question was included in the questionnaire 
in which twenty various job factors affecting 
the workers’ satisfaction were listed. The 


workers were asked to number these items 
in the order of importance to them. That is, 
the most important would be marked by the 
worker, number 1, the next most important 
number 2, and so on down to the least 
important which will be number 20. Accord- 
ing to the responses received, the following 
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table No. I has been prepared, showing the 
ratings of importance as expressed by the 
workers and by the supervisors on various 
job factors, taking into consideration only the 
first and the last choice. In table No. 11 
the factors of rank and position that appeal 
to the employees have been noted, calculated 
from the percentages of responses given by 
the workers and as tabulated in table No. I. 


TABLE NO. 1 


Ratings of importance by Employees on various 
Job Factors : 





First choice Laat choice 


only only 
l’actors Work- Super Work-Super 
ers visors ers visors 
0 o o/ 0 
40 ) /0 0 
Suitable work oe 6S 16 - _- 
Self respect «ws § 27 2 - 
More rest Maw a -- 5 8 
Good treatment by the 5 5 l 5 
officers 
Opportunity to be of 
public service aa. ae 11 1 — 
More pay ose rey) 18 2 - 
Opportunity tolearn ... 5 4 ~- -- 
Old age security ow 8 10 16 35 
To suggest or participate 
in policies of the 
unit . 1 8 4 
Opportunity to use own 
ideas <i — — 4 1 4 
Profit sharing ... 2 —- 5 4 
Good houses tolivein... 10 19 -- -- 
Permanent service... 15 8 - 
Opportunity to make a 
little extra ee ~- 5 — 
Promotion dus er = 4 -- 
Good working condi- 
tions soe l 4 1 - 
Friendly working com- 
panions ose oo = - l - 
Appreciation of work by , 
the supervisor oo — — 7 4 
Less hours of work ... — -- 2 5 
Help in domestic work... — -— 6 4 








TABLE NO. 2 
Rank Positions of Factors that appeal to Employees : 
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Fae ors of Interest Workers Super- 
visors 
Suitable work as ae l 4 
Opportunity to be of of public 
service... 2 | 5 
More pay ... “ve one 3 3 
Permanent service 4 7 
Good houses to live in ee 5 } 2 
| 
‘ 
Self respect ite — 6 | 1 
| 
Good treatment by officers 7 8 
Opportunity to learn = s y 
More rest ... = — 9 
Old age security ... pa 10 6 
Profit sharing 11 -- 
To suggest or participate; | 
in policies of the unit 12 | _ 
Opportunity to make a little! 
extra yes sen 13 — 
Promotion ... in — 14 
Good workiny conditions 15 10 
| 
Friendly working com. 
panions ... o oie 16 — 
Appreciation of work by| 
supervisor 17 — 
Leas hours of work a 18 — 
Help in domestic work 19 — 
Opportunity to use own 
ideas i 20 ll 





The above two tables are self-explanatory. 
The consistent demand of the workers and 
supervisors is that they be given “suitable 


work” and “self-respect”, the worker; show- 


ing a greater tendency to be interested in the 
former and the supervisors in the latter. It 
is evident from the tables that “suitable work” 
is considered as the most important factor 
by the workers. 


In most cases, the search 








for suitable work accounts for workers leaving 
their jobs, and it is also one of the most 
important reasons for their dissatisfaction 
while on the job. This can be solved by 
hiring suitable candidates, planning and 
keeping them in right jobs by the help 
of job and worker analysis. Supervisors have 
listed this item as the fourth, which means 
that to them it is not of as much importance. 

Another important requirement of the 
workers is “opportunity to be of . public 
service”. Here the management have got a 
chance to divert the attention of the workers 
in right direction by channelising their 
energies into constructive work. The super- 
visors have listed this item as the eighth in 
order of importance. 

Of the three most important employee 
needs, more pay comes third. It is very 
interesting to note that more pay is placed 
third in order of importance by both workers 
and supervisors and not the first as many 
employers and unions believe. It is a common 
belief that a worker’s dissatisfaction centres 
around questions of wages and working hours. 
jut this is not true as is evident from the 
above tables. If a worker gets a pay in line 
with others doing the same kind of work, then 
it ceases to be an important factor for the 
worker. Therefore, it is essential that the 
employers should evaluate the jobs from time 
to time, and merit rating and other techniques 
should be adopted for attaining and maintain- 
ing a just and fair wage for each job. 

The other wants shown in the table are 
not so important. Employees think it as 
their right to demand—and they are right 
in demanding this for it is the duty of the 
management to provide it—a safe place to 
work, with adequate safety devices and a 
living wage. If the management is not able to 
provide them these basic amenities, it is 
a clear evidence that they are not interested 
in their workers’ welfare and such a manage- 
ment or industry has no right to exist. 
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Attitude of Employees towards their jobs.— 
The attitude of workers towards their johs 
is affected by several factors inside and 
outside the factory, such as, 
training, 


their early 
home 
etc. Moreover, 


experiences, environment, 
conditions, education, health, 
in the case of an individual worker, it is not 
possible to relate his satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction on the basis of any single factor as 
the satisfaction or dissatisfaction is related 
to the total self. In the following table No. III 
of the and the 


some answers workers 
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supervisors to some important questions are 
listed. From the table, it appears that most 
of them are well satisfied in certain respects 
and are utterly dissatisfied in other respects. 
A closer analysis of the table reveals that 
the employees do not find sufficient time to 
attend to their personal work. They also feel 
that they are not getting what others doing 
the same work are getting. Furthermore, they 
seem to feel that they are not paid what 


they are worth to the unit. 


TABLE NO III 


Some significant attitudes of employees toward their jobs :— 




















Answers per cent 
QUESTIONS Favourable | Unfavourable| Indifferent | Express no 
a eee ae opinion 
Work- | Super- Work- Super-| Work- Super- Work-| Super- 
ers | visors| ers visors} ere | visors| ers | visors 
1 Are you in the department you prefer ? 80 | 80 11 14 6 | 38 eis 
2 Do you think you are on the job for which | | 
you are best qualified ; : 78 | 79 8 | 10 ll 7 4 | 4 
| 
3 How interesting is your job ? 58 56 6 | 12 31 28 5 4 
4 Are you satisfied with your present work ?...] 51 | 56 10 7 34 33 5 | 4 
| 
5 Do you think your job is secure if imme do 
good work 41 | 76 33 | 17 23 7 3,— 
| | 
6 Do you think your job is as secure here as 
it would be if you worked for some other | 
company ? on 77 | 16 8 | ll 10 10 5 | 4 
7 If you could get elsewhere the same type of 
work on the same salary that you are get- | 
ting here would you go ? oe} 71 | 63 & i 4 7 21 | #19 
| | | 
8 What do you think of this er as & | | 
placetowork? ... : 55 | 32 | 13 | 24 | 19 | 36 | 13 x 
| | | 
9 Are your hours of work satisfactory ? 59 54 13 | 14 34 28 4 | 4 
| ' 
10 Do you feel that you have adequate time to 
transact your personal affairs after oh 
finish your job... ... 30 40 40 30 26 26 4 4 
1l Are you getting in line with what other | | 
people are getting who do similar work ... 4 | 6 52 | 39 37 47 a 
12 Do you feel you are paid what ie are worth | | 
tu the unit ? ove ev 3 4 64 54 27 36 6 | 6 
a. 
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In order to keep the employces satisfied 
on the job, management should _ see 
that the employees feel that they are 
important and that their efforts, loyalty and 
honesty are properly recognised. Good 
working conditions, a living wage and a 
proper understanding of the employees, job 
security, etc., are some of the factors with 
which employees are especially concerned. 
Besides, suitable opportunities for promotions 
will be an incentive to the employees and 
keep them satisfied and interested in their 


jobs. 


Employee Pride in work.—The table 
No. III shows that workers are not given 
proper recognition and appreciation of their 
good work. Only 14% of the workers and 
28° of the supervisors are of the opinion 
that good work is reported immediately to 
the higher authorities, and when it is reported 
only 18°% of the workers and 30% of the 
supervisors feel that they get due appreciation 
and reward. The results show a_ negative 
attitude of the employees toward pride in 
work, but the answers to the third and 
fourth statements show positive results. 


Relation of workers toward their co- 
workers.-The most important and difficult 
problem is to place the workers in correct 
group assignment. If the workers do not feel 
that they belong to the group in which they 
are placed, they will not be happy and in 
the long run they will not be efficient. 
Even though their performance may meet 
job standards, their interactions with other 
workers are quite likely to be disruptive of 
either their morale or that of their work- 
group or perhaps both. 


From table No. IV below, it appears that 
87° of the workers and 79% of the super- 
visors are of the opinion that they get the 
co-operation of individual co-workers in 
their work, but 489 of the workers and 
56% of the supervisors are of the opinion 


that their association with the fellow 
employees is not pleasant. It is, therefore, 
essential that workers must be placed in 
correct groups to keep them satisfied. The 
personnel department can no longer follow 
the traditional practice of filling a job in 
terms of technical skills and_ personality 
traits. It should see, firstly, that the employees 
are placed in the groups within which they 
can play a work-role that fits the group’s 
expectation. Secondly, the employees must 
find themselves accepted by the co-workers 
and the co-workers in their turn must also 
accept them. Otherwise, it will lead to 
dissatisfaction and grievances will multiply 


among the workers. 


TABLE NO. IV 


Relation of workers toward their co-workers : 





a Unfavour-{ Express 
Favourable} able No Opinion 
Wor- | Sup- |Wor- | Sup-|Wor- | Sup- 
ker | er | ker | er |_ ker er 


QUESTION, 


Do you find indivi- 
duals cooperate 
with you in your 
work 87 79] 7 | 16] 6 5 


Is your association 
with fellow emplo- 
yees pleasant ...| 48 | 56] 46 39} 6, 5 














Employee participation in suggestion sys- 
tems.—A careful study of the materials pre- 
sented in the table No. V below show that 
there is a close relation between satisfaction 
in the job and the amount of initiative taken 
or allowed in doing the job. From the replies 
to the question presented in the table, it 
appears that neither the supervisors nor the 
workers are satisfied. The indirect process 
creates disinterest in the rank and file of the 
workers for making suggestions to their 
officers as is borne out from the table. These 
results suggest that there is a lot of scope to 
develop suggestion systems to improve the 
morale of the employees. 
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TABLE NO. V. 
Employee participation in suggestion system :— 
___ Answers Fer cent _ ween 
Erpre 
QUESTION Favourable | Unfavourable | Indifferent opinion 
W i ‘Super — | super Po |Super ad | aad 
Are you encouraged to make suggestions for] | 
improvement on the job ? 29 39 39 26 19 | 30 13 5 
If you were to give your Boss a good suggestion | 
for a new or better way of doing a job how | | 
likely would you be to get credit for it ? | 25 33 37 47 26 23 > a 

















Employee attitude toward accident.—The 
old proverb “prevention is better than cure” 
is true in industry in all aspects. Preventive 
measures must be introduced in the unit 
to reduce accidents; they 
will be the largest single factor on which 
money will be spent. From the standpoint 
of morale and public esteem, a unit has 
to be maintained as a safe place to work, 
if it is to get the employees’ full co-operation. 
In the table No. VI below the extent to 
which preventive measures are taken in the 
unit is indicated. It will be seen from the 
table that the supervisors and workers 
agree in toto in regard to the measures taken 
by the management to prevent accidents. 
That is, 42% of the supervisors and workers 
hold the same view, while 40% of the super- 
visors and 44% of the workers are unfavour- 
able and 4% of the workers and 8% of the 
supervisors have expressed no opinion. As 
regards the authorities pointing out the 
hazards of the work to the employees, 589% 
of the workers and 70% of the supervisors 
say that hazards are made known to them. 


otherwise, 





TABLE VI 
Employee attitude towards accidents and their 
prevention : 
ayvour- 4 . 
QUESTION [favourable] OM er EEO von 
Wie.1.i1.8' V,s 
Is the company doing, 
all it can to pro- | 
tect workers from | 
accidents ? 42 42 [44 > 40] 4 Ss 
Have the dangers or 
hazards connected 
with your job been 
pointed out to you 7] 58 ' 70 | 36 261 6. 4 














4 





Employee Attitude towards opinion polls 
regarding their jobs—In order to know the 
attitude of workers towards opinion polls, the 
workers were asked what they thought of the 
opinion polls, and the results have been 
summarised in table No, VII below. The 
table shows that 62% of the workers and 50% 
of the supervisors are in favour of such 
opinion polls. The workers have maintained 
that such polls enable them to express their 
feelings and attitudes toward their jobs. They 
said that it was the first chance they got in 
their life to express their so far suppressed 
views about their work and workshop. Some 
employees welcomed the study as a chance 
“to blow off their accumulated steams,” 
others expressed no opinion. Except for a 
few who remained antagonistic throughout 
the study, all other workers and supervisors 
were cooperative. 


TABLE VII 
Employee attitude toward opinion polls regarding 














their jobs : 

Workers Super- 

visors 
% % 
Favourable 62 | 56 
Unfavourable 13 14 
Indifferent ... ; 10 14 
Express no opinion 15 16 
100 | 100 
n= 485 in= 43 





Conclusion The common belief is that 


the problem of industrial conflict is the 
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problem of what the employees want and 
the way they try to get their wants satisfied. 
Good and efficient and good 
employee morale cannot be built up by just 
swelling the pay envelopes of the workers. It 
is a fallacy to believe that “the employees 


workers 


want more pay and less hours of work”. Of 
course, the primary objective of workers is to 
obtain money to satisfy their physical needs. 
But this is not an end in itself. The employees 
want something more than the contents of 
the pay envelope. They want to be treated 
as human beings. From the present study, it 
can be concluded that the workers want 
“suitable work” and the supervisors want 
“preservation of self-respect”. From this we 
cannot generalise that all the workers would 
rank these factors in the above order. Many 
things influence the way people react or 
respond to such studies. A survey of this type 
always reflects the existing conditions in a 
given context. The other important conclusion 
drawn from this study is that the relationship 
between the employees and the employers is 
of more importance to achieve maximum 
productivity and happiness than any other 
factor. 


No longer can machines be given a priority 
of consideration over men. The basic principle 
holds true that the employees are human 
beings whose actions are governed by the 
forces and principles of human behaviour. 
In the modern democratic society the ancient 
idea of master-and-slave has no place, and 
the sooner it is given up the better for all 
concerned. Workers can no longer be regarded 
as slaves but must be treated as partners in 
the effort of production. Friendly behaviour 
and mutual confidence only can bring about 
maximum production. This can be achieved 
only through improved morale. 


If this good employee-employer relationship 
is not striven for, poor employee relations 
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frequently develop in many ways and create 
a very bad morale not only among the rank 
and file of workers but also among their im- 
mediate supervisors and even higher up in the 
management group. The bad 
employee morale may multiply in geometric 
progression. This may start with simple 


result of 


suspicion and distrust and may end in discon- 
tent and unrest. Besides, poor employee 
morale has nationwide effects, affecting the 
entire socio-economic structure of the 
country. If the workers feel frustrated in their 
work and feel that their work is of little 
significance, they will be much more interest- 
ed in joining hands with those who find fault 
with the socio-economic and political system 
of the country. This conflict cannot be solved 
by passing bills and legislation. The dynamics 
of human relationship demands flexibility, 
imagination and adaptability—the very anti- 
thesis of rigid laws and too many controls. 


Whatever may be the other reasons for 
poor employer-employee relations, many of 
the factors are within the scope and control 
of management. The more decisive factor 
in creating a sound employer-employce 
relationship is a management that is alert, 
sound, enlightened and appreciative of the 
critical importance of a healthy employee 
relationship or sound morale. Good employee 
morale always pays in terms of money, quality 
and quantity of production. Where there is 
sound morale, employees work whole-hearted- 
ly. They take pride in work and do it better 
and more efficiently. Contented workers are 
eager to suggest new improvements, take 
personal interest in the welfare of the work- 
shop and require less supervision. Wherever 
sound morale exists management has the 
opportuaity to lead rather than to drive. 
Good morale is indeed the lubricant that 
makes an organization function smoothly. 














if 
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Morale studies are of recent growth and 
most of the Indian employers are not enligh- 
tened on the subject. They are not aware of 
the importance and value of morale surveys. 
In the absence of such surveys, managements 
are not able to find out the likes and dislikes 
of the workers and thus are not likely to 
formulate policies which can be adopted 
without resentment of the workers. Hence 


morale surveys are very essential and useful. 
But still there are many managements who 
think of unrest and discontent among workers 
as a passing phase and do not pay serious 
attention to the problem and neglect it only to 
find later that the problems have gone beyond 
their control. No management needs to be 
reminded that the problem of labour relations 
or good morale is its problem number one. 
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SOCIAL WORK AS A PROFESSION 
S. N. RANADE 


Social work is a new claimant to the status of a profession. Holding that there 1s yet no 
satisfactory definition of social work nor a clear demarcation of its functions from those of 
other professions, the author emphasizes, in the following article, the need to apply the 
principles and methods of social work to all situations in which individuals, groups and 


communities have to be dealt with. 


Mr. Ranade is on the Faculty of Social Work in the M. S. University, Baroda. 


Social Work as a Profession—A recent 
claimant to the status of a profession is 
social work. The old approach to social 
problems, which dealt with the symptoms of 
social and individual maladjustments through 
charity and which regarded these symptoms 
in the nature of misfortunes or expressions 
of divine justice is being gradually replaced 
by organized efforts to provide relief and 
rehabilitate individuals and groups suffering 
from various types of handicaps and to 
remove the basic causes underlying human 
distress. It is generally accepted that social 
and individual problems should be understood 
and tackled on the basis of scientific know- 
ledge. Some, especially those who have had 
social work education in the United States, 
even contend that social work has come to 
have definite techniques applicable to a well- 
defined field, as in the case of other pro- 
fessions. An examination of the contents of 
professional social work, however, shows that 
social work can hardly be considered as a 
profession in the sense in which, for instance, 
Medicine and Engineering are. The field 
of social work can hardly be circumscribed 
and the so-called techniques of social work 
constitute only an approach to problems. This 
does not minimize the importance of social 
work education. In a democracy committed 
to the establishment of welfare state, this 
education should become an essential part 
of the equipment of a large part of the 
administrative personnel, instead of being 
confined to a small number of workers 
operating in a very restricted area of 


social work. 


Traditional Concept-—According to the 
traditional concept of social work, a doctor 
giving treatment to the poor and the needy 
without charging any fee would be considered 
as doing social work. Similarly a lawyer 
rendering free service to the underprivileged 
individuals and groups would be doing social 
work. Thus any service rendered without 
obtaining any material payment could be 
considered as social work. Social work 
according to this view has its rewards but 
it has no remuneration. 


According to the professional view, how- 
ever, the work done by a doctor or a lawyer 
without receiving payment for the benefit 
of those who cannot purchase their services, 
would not be considered as social work. In 
the first place, it will be contended that a 
doctor or a lawyer belong to other profes- 
sions and in so far as they are not trained 
in social work they will not be using the 
methods and techniques that are charac- 
teristic of professional social work. It will 
also be said that social work has a distinct 
field and the provision of medical treatment 
or legal advice belongs to the field of 
medicine and law. 


No clear Defintion——A _ profession is 
usually characterized by a set of distinctive 
techniques that are used in a well-defined 
field. The techniques of one profession can, 
generally be used only in the field relevant 
to that profession. In the case of social work, 
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nowever, there are no clear demarcating 
boundaries which define its field. There is 
“a lack of consensus among welfare workers 
as to what agencies and programmes consti- 
tute the field of social work....”* After 
commenting on the lack of any satisfactory 
definition of the term social work, Bisno 
suggests the following working definition: 


rrr. Social work is the creation 
of those conditions within the 
society and the development of 
those capacities within the indivi- 
dual that increase the probability 
of a more satisfying way of living 
for the members of that society.’”* 


Admittedly such a definition of social work 
includes many functions that are not 
regarded as social work functions by profes- 
sional social workers. It would be difficult 
to say that a nurse, a healthy visitor, a co- 
operative worker or a trade union organizer 
are not social workers. The exclusion of 
many of the functions from the field of social 
work is often quite inexplicable. In the 
United States, the area of Criminology 
and Correctional Administration remains 
outside the scope of professional social work. 
The schools of social work there also do not 
provide any training in labour administra- 
tion and welfare. In India, on the other 
hand, both these areas are considered as 
falling within the field of social work. 


Techniques versus Fields —Quite often the 
techniques of social work are described as 
fields. Thus case work, group work and 
community organization are regarded as 
three different fields, comprising social work. 
In an article in the Journal of Social Issues,* 


for instance, an attempt has been made to 
distinguish between the “fields” of Adult 
Education and Group Work. It is clear, 
however, that while Adult Education is a 
function, group work is a method that can 
be used in widely different areas. Social o1 
adult education can hardly be distinguished 
in its methods from group work. In fact, 
it is nothing but group work with adults. 
An adult education worker will have nothing 
to add to or differ from any of the basic 
principles of group work. In the article 
referred to above, a distinction has been 
made between group work and adult educa- 
tion on the basis that while the one is 
oriented towards adjustment, the other is 
oriented towards learning. This difference 
is, however, superficial and untenable. The 
objectives of adult education have gone 
beyond mere learning. The group work pro- 
cess on the other hand tends to be inevitably 
educative in so far as it implies helping 
group members to seck desirable goals and 
secure individual and group satisfaction 
through socially acceptable channels. 


The technique of community organization 
is not very much different from that of 
group work. Many regard community orga- 
nization as inter-group work. If community 
organization is defined as a_ technique 
whereby a community of people are helped, 
to organize their resources to meet common 
needs, the work of a trade union organizer 
and a co-operative worker is that of commu- 
nity organization. If community organization 
has developed some specific techniques, the 
workers in these areas would obviously benefit 
by learning them. It is surprising, therefore, 
that training programmes for these workers 





\Hollis, E. V. and Taylor, A.L. Social Work Education in the United States, Colombia 
University Press, New York, 1951. p. 54. 


2Bisno, H. The philosophy of Social Work, Public Affairs Press, Washington, D.C. p.1. 


8Kelman and Lerner Group Therapy Group Work and Adult Education: The Need for 
Clarification, The Journal of Social Issues. 
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should not have taken any particular notice 
of the methods of community organization 
which professional social work is supposed 
to have developed. This may be either due 
to the fact that community organization 
methods of professional social work have not 
developed to the point of embracing all 
community organization functions or they 
little that not known to these 
In fact, professional social work 


offer is 
workers. 
has almost exclusively identified community 
organization with inter-group coordination 
and has consequently, nothing much to offer 


for basic organizational work. 


The Technique of Case Work.—The most 
developed technique of social work is that 
In fact, very often the field 
and method of professional social work are 
considered identical with that of case work. 
Advanced case work is really an extension 
It is utilized 
to render assistance when the problem is not 
sufficiently acute to demand treatment from 
a Psychiatrist. The technique of case work 
is thus not essentially different from that of 
Psychiatry. It would be difficult to suggest 
a training programme for a Psychiatrist who 
There is appa- 
rently nothing more that he needs to know. 
The Report on Social Work Education in 
the United States says: 


of case work. 


of the methods of Psychiatry. 


wants to be a case worker. 


“When the profession itself speaks 
with no certain voice, the potential 
consumer of its services can be 
forgiven for not understanding the 
difference between the areas of 
of the professional 
psychiatrist psychiatric 


social worker and the professional 
4 


competence 


case worker.” 


The reason for lack of clarity in this 





‘Hollis and Taylor op. cit. p. 146. 
SIbid p. 144. 
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respect is that there is really no_ basic 
difference in the methods used by these 
various practitioners. Such difference as 
exists between these is that of degree and 
not of kind. 


In the words of Hollis and Taylor Report, 
case work methods “offer a limited approach 
to the threats to the welfare and happiness 
of human beings and moreover they consti- 
tute a very expensive approach to the solu- 
tion of such problems.”* It is clear that 
case work will have limited application in 
India. However, some acquaintance with 
case work approach will undoubtedly help 
in securing flexibility and understanding to 
meet individual needs within limits. 


No Fundamental Differences.—The diffe- 
rence between the three techniques of case 
work, group work and community orga- 
nization are not fundamental and directly 
arise out of the fact that they are concerned 
with individuals, group and community res- 
pectively. A lay person is likely to be unduly 
impressed by these terms and may imagine 
that the profession has evolved some 
specific and novel ways of dealing with social 
problems. The industrial civilization has 
so affected our expectations and modes of 
thinking that we tend to think in terms of 
physical tools—tangible, precise and mecha- 
nical in their operation. There are no such 
tools in the field of human relations. The use 
of the term, techniques, to designate the 
three approaches to social work is somewhat 
misleading and probably represents the 
aspirations of the profession to secure the 
same prestige as enjoyed by some of the 
more exact professions. The methods of social 
work do not offer any clear-cut solutions to 
specific social problems. They suggest, how- 
ever, some general principles which should 
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underlie all our attempts towards the solu- 
tion of these problems. These principles 
represent an integration of our knowledge 
of individual and group behaviour. Profes- 
sional social work thus stands for a scientific 
approach; and training in social work implies 
the development of an outlook and habit of 
mind which takes a detached and objective 
view of human problems in their various 
aspects based on available knowledge. 


It is clear from what has been said above 
that the principles and methods of social 
work are applicable to all situations in which 
individuals, groups and communities have 
to be dealt with, to achieve socially desirable 
goals. The duties of the district collector, 
the police officer and the prison administrator 
and, in fact, of any person doing administra- 
tive and executive work involve functions 
the efficient performance of which could be 
promoted to an appreciable extent by the 
adoption of attitudes and methods of social 
This is specially so in our country 
where the responsibility for the general deve- 
lopment, welfare and progress of the people 
has to be shouldered by the Government 
through its administrative machinery. 


work. 


The objectives of professional social work 
are more likely to be fulfilled by the disse- 
mination of its principles and practices to 
as wide an area as possible. The success 
of work with delinquents, for 
instance, does not rest only on how efficiently 
case work principles have been applied, but 
also on how widely these principles are 
accepted and practised in the society at 
large, in which the child has to live and grow. 
Intensive use of social work approach may 
be necessary and useful in certain areas and 
may, therefore, require greater competence 
on the part of the workers. It would, how- 
ever, be more appropriate to identify the 
occupations in these areas as professions or 
to group them under a suitable name. Thus 


juvenile 
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case work could be called a_ profession 
instead of being considered a part of the 
profession of social work. The field of case 
work profession could be more easily 
defined. Scientific social work is a discipline 
rather than a profession. Its field is vast 


and permeates many professions. 


Such 
widens its area of application and at the 
same time 
pedestal of a separate profession operating 
in a limited field. Discussing an expanded 


a view of scientific social work 


removes it from the exclusive 


role for social work, the Hollis and Tayor 
Report makes the following comment: 


Admittedly a return to the older 
and broader concept of social work 
will present many _ challenging 
problems to the profession. As 
Helen Wright has so trenchantly 
pointed out in urging a_ broader 
approach, there are real difficulties 
of delimitation lest social work 
dissipate its energies and lose its 


distinctiveness as a profession.” 


In view of what has been said earlier, 
however, it seems that social work is not 
a well-defined field with special techniques 
and methods exclusively applicable to that 
field. As has already been mentioned, it is 
in the nature of an approach or a discipline * 
that it can be of use in the entire field of 
If such a view is taken, 
the difficulties of delimitation do not arise. 


human relations. 


Importance of Training —The conception 
of social work as a discipline rather than 
as a profession does not minimize the impor- 
tance of training in social work. It only 
emphasizes that social work discipline should 
become part of the equipment of personnel 
in all areas involving work with individuals, 
groups and communities. Even in the 
United States, it is being realized that social 
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work knowledge and techniques should 
“enter into the normal professional equip- 
ment of educators at all levels, personnel 
counsellors in industry, lawyers, doctors and 
nurses, and employment service interviewers. 
This is specially necessary in semi-indus- 
trialized and underdeveloped countries where 


social probleins are of great magnitude and 


there is little differentiation and specializa- 
tion of functions. It would be both imprac- 
tical and unnecessary to rigidly define social 
work functions and to confine their practice 
to a small number of people. In a welfare 
state, the approach of scientific social work 
should permeate administrative personnel at 
all levels and in almost all fields. 
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EFFECT OF UNION MEMBERSHIP ON ATTITUDE OF 


INDUSTRIAL 


WORKERS 


H. C. Ganouti 


Various factors affect the morale of industrial workers; and unionisation is generally 
held to be an important one. In the following article, the author gives the results of an 
investigation he conducted in an engineering factory, on the influence of union membership 
on industrial morale. He draws the conclusion that unionisation adversely affects the morale 


of the workers. 


Mr. Ganguli is Lecturer in Industrial 
Kharagpur. 


There has not been much change in the 
major activities of trade unions in the past few 
As early as 1899, Marshall made 
the following observation regarding the acti- 


decades. 


vities of trade unions: “............ its chief 
aims are generally the increase of wages, the 
the of labour, the 
securing healthy, safe and pleasant condi- 
tions of work, and the defending individual 
workers from arbitrary and unjust treat- 


reduction of hours 


ment by their employers.” To-day in Bengal, 
as in the rest of India, the activities of labour 
unions mainly centre round “demands for 
higher wages, dearness allowance, bonus, etc., 
and taking up the cause of dismissed, dis- 
charged or retrenched workers” (Govt. of 
West Bengal’s Annual Report on Trade 
Unions—-1952). 


Although the economic activities of unions 
are most prominent, participation in the 
union activities itself is of some social and 
psychological importance for the individual. 
As Golden and Ruttenberg (19148) point out, 
part of the motives of workers in joining 
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unions is social and psychological in nature, 
determined by their desire for effective par- 
ticipation in the making of decisions that 
affect them in their work and community 
life. 

It is now an accepted fact of social 
psychology that membership of any well-knit 
group brings about certain changes in the 
values and attitudes of the individual with 
reference to objects and situations that are 
significant for the group. Such socialisation 
of individuals into group-norms holds true 
for members of labour unions, especially of 
unions which are of the ‘militant’ type. In 
a study made by the present writer in a 
Calcutta engineering factory and reported 
elsewhere (Ganguli-1954), it was demons- 
trated how membership of the factory union 
was adversely affecting the morale of the 
workers. In this paper a detailed analysis 
will be made of the exact nature of the 
difference in the attitudes of the union and 
the non-union groups of workers of this 
factory. 


THE STUDY 


The attitude survey of workers was con- 
ducted in a Calcutta engineering factory 
manufacturing sewing machines, hurricane 
lanterns and electric fans. It is a growing 
organisation. In 1951, it manufactured 


13.186 sewing machines besides nearly 


5 


22.000 fans and 900,000 lanterns and had 
on its roll, 1,853 workers. The factory union, 
organised on an industry basis, had a mem- 
bership of slightly more than 70% of the 
total working population. It is a leftist 
union and affiliated to a provincial associa- 











tion of engineering unions under communist 
leadership. The wages and conditions of 
work in this factory are acknowledged by 
the unionists to be better than of most 
similar factories in Bengal, the average 
earning per man per hour being Re. 0.83. 
The management however has not given 
official recognition to this union as the 
accredited representative of the workers and 
instead adopted the traditional method of 
breaking its hold on the workers by spon- 
soring the organisation of a rival ‘inside’ 
union. This move, however, was not very 
successful and resulted in worsening rela- 
tions between the management and _ the 
union. 

A detailed account of the planning of this 
survey programme has been given before 
(Ganguli-1954). It involved depth inter- 
views of 380 workers (269 union members 
and 111 unattached) on the basis of a 
prepared attitude-scale which had previous- 
ly been standardised on a smaller group. 
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The sample was obtained by a selection, on 
the basis of random number tables, of a 
fixed number of workers from each of the 
sections involved in the manufacture of 
sewing-machines only. The attitude-scale 
was constructed on the principle of summated 
ratings with sigma-scoring (Likert-1932). 
The whole project was planned on_ the 
principles of sample interview survey 
(Likert-1947). The usual precautions neces- 
sary for securing the cooperation of the 
workers were taken and since these have 
been detailed by other investigators doing 
similar work (e.g. Marriott-1953), will not 
be repeated. Each interview lasted on the 
average slightly more than one hour and 
although was partly guided, the respondent 
was encouraged to volunteer his own ideas 
and express his own feelings in whatever 
way they occurred to him. Of course, where 
necessary appropriate follow-up questions 
were put. The scale was filled in by the 
investigator during the interview itself. 


RESULTS 


Morale of an individual is affected by the 
pattern of inter-related influences of his 
personal characteristics and characteristics 
of the job situations. Since statistical tech- 
niques cannot study individual cases sepa- 
rately and it is not always possible to .get 
two groups completely matched except in the 
factor whose influence is to be studied, the 
next best method is to test the significance 
of the factor in question after keeping 
constant the influence of other contamina- 
ting factors. 


In the paper already referred to, the 
union and non-union groups were compared 
on the basis of overall morale scores which 
were compounded from answers to 12 most 
discriminating items representing different 


areas of satisfaction, viz., satisfaction with 
the job itself, with wages and job security, 
with supervisory practices and company 
policy and its welfare activities. It was 
found that: (i) there was significant pre- 
ponderance of high morale workers in the 
non-union group as compared to the union 
group even after the influence of such 
factors as age, length of service, education, 
earnings, financial aspirations, supervisory 
groups, etc. were kept constant; and (ii) 
the mean morale score for the non-union 
group is significantly higher as compared 
to the union group although these do not 
differ as regards mean age, income, etc. 
Therefore the union seems to be contribu- 
ting in some way towards the dissatisfaction 
of its members. 





ow 
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As a first step towards determining the 
effects of union-membership in details, the 
answers of the two groups over 21 of the 
most discriminating items were compared. 
Since union is having a rather massive effect 
on morale, (biserial r union-morale =—.348 

+.062) the underlying assumption that 
union membership is responsible for a 
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ween the two groups that is present in 
modes of responses to these items is not 
unjustified. Table I gives these questions 
and percentage of answers for the two 
groups in each response category together 
with X* values, showing the significance of 
union and non- 


differences between the 


union distributions over each item. 





substantial amount of any difference bet- 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS RELATING TO SPECIFIC ASPECTS 
OF THE JOB SITUATION, BY UNION AND NON-UNION GROUPS SEPARATELY : 


AsouT NaTuRE OF WorRK : 


1. Is there any other work you would be able to do better than your present work ? 4 


Almost any Some work Cannot say I do this I am best 
other work I I will be for certain better than at this 
would be able able to do most other only 
to do better. better work 

Union > (in %) ... a 3.7 24.3 7.4 0.7 63.9 
Non-Union (in %) 1.8 15.3 8.1 0.9 73.9 
X*=4.93; d.f. =2; N.S. ¢ 
2. Considering your work as a whole, how well do you like it ? 
I don't like I don't I like some I like it I like it 


very much 


it at all like it much _ aspects of it fairly well 
and dislike 
others 
Union — dae — 4.8 19.0 13.8 46.8 15.6 
Non-Union dee bis 0.9 214 9.0 56.8 21.6 
X* = 9.210; df. = 2; S—1 
AnouT Pay Etc. : 
3. Do you feel that the company promises a lot but gives little ? 
Strongly Agreed Undecided Disagreed Strongly 
agreed disagreed 
Union oa ius ioe 1.5 11.9 31.6 52.8 2.2 
Non-Union pas a 0.9 4.5 20.7 73.0 0.9 


X* = 12.15; d.f. = 2; S—l 


a—The wordings of these items are mostly literal translations of idiomatic Bengali or Hindi expressions and 


do not always conform to English usages. 


b—All these frequencies are given in percentages although X* has always been calculated from original 


values, 


c—N—S = Not Significant to 5% level; 8.5= Significant to 5% level ; 
S—1 = Significant to 1% level. 
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4. How satiafied are you with your present total earnings * 


Very Dissatisfied Neither satis- Satisfied Very 
dissatisfied fied nor dis- satisfied 
satisfied 
Union x , 8.9 62.5 19.7 8.5 0.4 
Non-Union 9.9 57.7 18.9 13.5 0.0 
X*'=2.08; d.f. = 3; N—S 


5. Do you think that your income here is somewhat larger than what you would have got in other 
similar factories ? 


Very much Somewhat About the Somewhat Very much 
less less same larger larger 
Union = = eas 3.7 21.2 46.9 27.5 0.7 
Non-Union se ive 0.9 14.4 39.7 43.2 1.8 


X? = 10.89; d.f. = 2; S—l 


6. What are the chances of your earning about the same production-Lonus throughout ? 


No chance Little About Fairly good Every 

chance fifty -fifty chance chance 
Union : rs vas 23.0 40.5 30.5 4.9 1,1 
Non-Union vas Wwe 22.5 35.1 338.8 1.8 1.8 


X* = 2.90; d.f. = 2; N—S 
T. When the minimum production quota is changed, is it always on fair and just grounds ? 
Always Usually Fair in some Mostly Always 
unfair unfair cases unfair fair fair 
in others 
Union . , val 69.1 4.1 21.9 3.8 Ll 
Non-Union on “_ 58.6 6.3 29.7 4.5 0.9 
X? = 2.81; df. = 2; N—S 


8. How satisfied are you with the chances of increasing your income here t 


Very Dis- Dissatisfied Not very Satisfied Very 

satisfied certain satisfied 
Union bid bka 3.7 40.9 42.8 11.9 0.7 
Non-Union jas sa 3.6 29.8 37.8 27.0 1.8 


X* = 14.77; d.f. = 2; S—1 


%. Do you believe that so long as you work efficiently, you will not lose your job here? 


Strongly Disagreed Cannot Agreed Strongly 

disagreed say agreed 
Union ie sis ok 4.5 38.3 22.3 34.2 0.7 
Non-Union — aa 1.8 31.5 18.9 46.9 0.9 


X*=5.49; dfi.=2; N—S 
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10. Are you satisfied with the present position as regards the security of your job ? 


Strongly 
dissatistied 


Union aoe Pon cai 3.7 


Non-Union i eh 1.8 


11. What are the chances of your being given a higher 


No chance 


absolutely 
Union — out awe 28.6 
Non-Union me acs 18.9 


ABOUT SUPERVISION : 


Dissatisfied 


33.5 


24.3 


X? = 4.84; df. 


Small 
chances 


26.0 


23.4 


X'=7.99; df. 


Undecided 


34.6 


SoM 


: 2; N—S 


income job % 


Cannot 
RAY 


33.9 


36.0 


Satisfied 


Fair 
chance 


10.8 


19.9 


12. How reasonable is your immediate boss in the work he expects from you ? 


Quite un- 


reasonable 
Union “ sed roe 10.0 
Non-Union si ‘ea 0.9 


Not very 


reasonable 


16.4 


7.2 


X*= 20.77; df. 


About 
averago 


= 2;S—1 


13. How much help you get from him when you really need it ? 


Never gives 


me any help © 


when I really 


need it 
Union aa saa sea 4.8 
Non-Union ve a 3.6 


Helps me 
rarely 


12.3 


1.8 


X*=2_ 10.57; df. 


14. Do you feel that he is your own man? 


He definitely 


is not 
Union ae ie eek 14.1 
Non-Union ne ven 7.2 


In most 
matters, 
he is not 


11.9 


Is sometimes 
helpful 


10.8 


2; S—l 
Cannot 
Say 


29.7 


18.9 


2; S—1 


Fairly 


reasonable 
40.9 


57.7 


Ts usually 
helpful 


To a large 
degree, 
he is 

28.3 


40.6 


15. How much satisfied are you with the general supervision of your section ? 


Very dis- 

satisfied 
Union nis se wie 7.8 
Non-Union — ae 5.4 


Dissatisfied 


26.0 


17.1 


Undecided 


23.8 


22.5 


X* = 6.06; d.f. = 2; S—5 


Satisfied 


38.3 


48.7 


Strongly 
satisticd 


ey) 


Ls 


Very good 
chance 


0.7 


1.8 


Very 
reasonable 


14.9 


21.6 


Is always 


helpful 


He definitely 
is 
16.0 


26.1 


Very 
satisfied 


4.1 


6.3 
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How much interest your ‘ section-in-chagre ' takes in your general welfare ? 


Very little Some Much 

interest interest interest 

Union 61.0 33.8 5.2 
Non-Union ° 56.8 40.5 2.7 


X* = 2.32; df. = 2; N—S 


ABOUT COMPANY POLICIES AND PRACTICES : 


17 


19 


Union 


Non-Union 


20 


Union 


Non-Union 


Union 


Non-Union 


dre you satisfied with the manner in which the factory canteen is managed ? 


Dissatisfied Cannot say Satisfied 
Union 44.6 38.3 17.1 
Non-Union / 37.8 37.8 24.4 


X*= 3.05; d.f. = 2; N—S 


How adequately the existing leave rules cover your average requirements ? 


Not About Adequate 
adequate middling 
Union va ; 36.4 58.8 4.8 
Non-Union ie 25.2 68.5 6.3 


X! = 4.50; d.f. = 2; N—S 


Do you believe that the company is sympathetic to and appreciative of the workers’ point of view ? 


Never Mostly Sometimes Usually Always 
not yes, some- sympathetic sympathetic 
times not 
9.3 36.9 23.4 27.1 3.3 
3.6 27.0 19.9 42.3 7.2 


X* = 14.38; df. = 4; S—l 


Do you feel that the company satisfies the reasonable demand of the workers ? 


Strongly Disagreed Undecided Agreed Strongly 

disagreed agreed 
9.3 46.5 31.2 12.6 0.4 
54 28.8 43.3 18.9 3.6 


X* = 15.12; d.f. = 2; S—l 


Is this factory a better place to work than other neighbouring factories 1 


Definitely To a large About the To a large Definitely 
not extent, no same as extent, better 
others better 
0.4 5.2 16.0 66.9 11.5 
0.0 1.8 4.5 67.6 26.1 


X* = 12.93; d.f. =2; S—l 





—= so oe of 
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It is seen from the above table that in 
the case of every item there are more union 
workers at the unfavourable end of the 
scale than non-union workers. However X? 
values show that only for 12 items out of 


Roethlisberger and Dickson (1949) deve- 
loped a conceptual framework in the course 
of their search for among 
statements of likes and dislikes made by 


uniformities 


employees of the Western Electric Company 
They separated the 
workers’ complaints into 3 classes. Class A 


during interviews. 
complaints refer to objects that can be seen 
and touched and objectively verified. Class 
B complaints refer primarily to sensory 
experiences other than those of sight and 
touch and which cannot be defined by any 
agreed operations. Class C complaints refer 
to ‘the hopes and fears of the employees’. 
“Often they are verbal 
expressions of sentiments and reasonings in 
accord with sentiment”. 


reducible to 
In other words, 

judgments of 
external objects in terms of the individual’s 


these are evaluations or 
personal feelings. 

It is , however, felt that the above three- 
way classification may be taken one step 
further. A distinction may legitimately be 
between judgments about specific 
items in the work situation and pronounce- 


made 


ments relating to more general aspects of 
the same. ‘Rates are too low’ or ‘the factory 
canteen is not satisfactory’ are different from 
such pronouncements as ‘the company tries 
to over-drive the worker and get the 
maximum out of him’ or ‘the company treats 
its workers better than other companies’. 
Both these types of statements are judg- 
ments, and express the sentiments and 
feelings of the worker. So, in this sense, 
both may be included in Class C as defined 
hy Roethlisberger and Dickson. But the 
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21 this difference is significant. It will how- 
ever, be more useful to know if any unifor- 
mities are being revealed in the differential 
behaviour of these two groups over these 
12 items. 


II 


one important difference is that whereas 
type of to the 
employee's feelings toward the policies of 
the management, supervision and certain 
general social conditions, the other type of 


one statements refer 


statements refer to individual items in the 
factory set-up. Perhaps, one may be called 
judgments of values and the other judgments 
of facts. The worker's wants, desires and feel- 
ings play a much larger part in the determina- 
tion of value judgments than in his opinions 
regarding matters of fact. If, for example, 
a certain complaining attitude is present 
amongst a group of employees, it is likely 
to be more easily expressed in statements 
in statements 
referring to specific items. Judgments are 
more liable to social influences when objec- 


of a general nature than 


tive data are lacking and also when they 
possess a high degree of generality. References 
to the policy and practices of the company 
regarding pay, promotion and other needs 
of the worker is a more sensitive index of 
personal or social situations than references 
to individual specific items relating to these. 
If the general attitude of a certain social 
group in a factory is unfavourable in com- 
parison to that of another group, these two 
groups are more likely to differ or differ to 
a larger extent in their estimation of the 
general company policy than of individual 
aspects of the job situation. 

To sum up, therefore, class C complaints 
of Roethlisberger—and these are psycholo- 
gically more interesting—may be split into 
those that have reference to specific items 
in the industrial organisation and those that 
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refer to the employees’ feelings toward the 
policies of management, supervision and 
certain social conditions of work. An exami- 
nation of Table I shows that it is with respect 
to statements of the latter type that the 
union group differs significantly from the 
non-union group. 

Since this type of statements are richer in 
their ‘latent’ or ‘psychological’ content, it is 
not impossible that the underlying signifi- 
of the differential of the 
two groups to these statements may be the 


cance response 
presence of a certain general complaining 
attitude on the part of the union workers. 
To 
factor which is likely to be closely linked 


determine whether such a common 
to a feeling of confidence or lack of it in 
the bonafide of the company exists, a factor 
analysis of this second type of items and over 
the group differs from the 
non-union group was undertaken. Item 9 


was also included since its X? value is very 


which union 


% significance level. 


near to the 5 
The factor analysis in the present study 
was carried out by Hotelling’s method of 


principal components (Thurstone-1947) with 
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The principal axes solution gives the best 
fit of test-scores in terms of a set of linearly 
independent factors. This solution is unique 
for any given correlation matrix—unique 
in the sense that the axes are orthogonal 
providing un-correlated components and 
set of factors account for 
more of variance. The maximization of the 


contribution of the factors is mathematically 


that no other 


more rigorous in this case and therefore 
the use of this method is preferred for more 
elaborate and exact analysis. The squaring 
suggested by Hotelling was 
adopted with a view to converging the process 


process as 
more rapidly and the residual matrices of 
higher desired powers were directly obtained 
by means of Hotelling’s adaptation of the 
squaring process for the computation of 
residuals. 

To know the point where enough factors 
had been taken out, which could cover the 
true factor space, an empirical criterion 
developed by Tucker employed 
(Anonymous 1953). The rule is given by the 


was 


relation 





unity in the diagonals. Table 2 gives the en ) Ze OE 
correlation matrix of these 13 items. J Xp, ss 
TABLE 2 
CORRELATION MATRIX (R) 

Items, 2 3 5 s 4 11 12 13 14 15 19 20 21 
2 0-34 0-20 0-36 0-18 0-27 0-23 0-23 O-11 0-70 0-29 0-30 0-29 
3 0-18 0-37 0°29 O-18 0-18 0-18 0-24 0-20 0°47 0-26 0-46 
5 ahs 0-30 0-20 0-01 0-31 0-22 0-23 0-25 0-07 0-24 0-28 
~ 0-39 0-51 0-35 0-31 0-28 0-48 0-57 0-47 0-35 
9 0-20 0-24 0:29 0-29 0-20 0-39 0-27 0-47 
1] 9-00 0-18 0-06 0-34 0-22 0-38 0-14 
12 0-71 O-69 O-18 0-25 0-27 0-28 
13 0-57 0-31 0-26 0-20 0-31 
14 0-23 0-27 O-17 O-18 
15 0-59 0-47 0-12 
19 0°55 0°35 
20 0-41 
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Where yn is the number of variables in 
the correlation matrix, Lp, is the sum of 
the absolute values of the residuals after 
gs factors and with adjusted diagonals and 
LP, 41 is the sum of the absolute values 
of the residuals after (s+1) factors with 
original, i.e., unadjusted diagonal values. If 


sth 


is really the last factor needing extraction. 


¢@ equals or exceeds "—! | then the 
: n 

In the analysis, the loadings of the 2nd factor 
were found to be negligible in all cases. 
So Tucker's test was applied at this stage. 
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It was found that 


Zp, = 29.5400 
Tp, = 24.6136 
d = 0.9817 
and es 0.9231, 


n 


Hence Ist is really the last factor needing 
extraction second factor can be 
ignored. Table 3 gives the factor loadings, 


and the 


the communalities, and uniqueness for these 
items. 


TABLE 3 


FACTOR LOADINGS, COMMUNALITY AND UNIQUENESS FOR THE 13 ITEMS :— 





Ist Factor 





Items  oniiloae Communality Uniqueness 
2 0.58 0.3364 0.6636 
; 0.56 0.3136 0.6864 
5 0.42 0.1764 0.8236 
8 0.75 0.5625 0.4375 
i) 0.56 0.3136 0.6864 

11 0.44 0.1936 0.8064 
12 0.60 0.3600 0.6400 
13 0.61 0.3721 0.6279 
14 0.55 0.3025 0.6975 
15 0.67 0.4489 0.5511 
19 0.71 0.5041 0.4959 
20 0.66 0.4356 0.5643 
21 bas 0.59 0.3481 0.6519 
DISCUSSION 


‘The findings of factors in an analysis 
simply indicates the presence of some 
common causes or determiners in the vari- 
analyzed’ (Wolfle—1940), and as 
Vernon (1952) says, almost the only way 
of identifying them is to examine which 
tests or test items are most highly saturated 
with them. Table 3 above shows that all 


ables 


6 


the items are well saturated with the first 
factor, which is the only factor common to 
the 13 items. The loadings range from 0.42 
to 0.75; it thus accounts for more than 10% 
of the total variance of each item. 

The 13 items included in this analysis 
belong to all the four areas of satisfaction 
as mentioned in the beginning. Also, there 
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is no observable superiority of items in any 
one of these regions toward having greater 
loads of this factor as compared to the 
others. There seems to be good evidence that 
this general factor runs through all of these 
attitudinal items in the same fashion and 
may be identified with some sort of general 
confidence in the company and its manage- 
ment. These items seem to touch off a 
general attitude toward the total employ- 
ment-situation and therefore existence of a 
fairly clear-cut pro- or  anti-company 
attitude may be postulated. That specific 
factors are also there seems to be evident 
from the uniqueness values as well as from 
the difference in the content of these items. 

The above 13 items, over which the 
union-workers respond differently from non- 
union workers may be regarded as repre- 
senting what Roethlisberger and Dickson call 
‘the values residing in inter-human relations 
of the different groups within the orga- 
nisation’ and give this system the label of 
‘the logic of sentiments’. The factor analysis 
above substantiates the view that there is a 
general pro- or anti-company attitude, the 
former being largely present among the non- 
union workers and the latter amongst 
union workers. This factor is very similar 
to what Likert (1932) calls ‘the contented 
and discontented attitude factors’ which 
again seems to be very similar to the radical- 


conservative common factor found by others 


(see, for example, Vernon-1952). It seems 
therefore that such a consistent generalized 
attitude in different spheres is not uncom- 
mon and may be due to ‘the innate restless- 
ness, suggestibility etc. of the persons tested 
or on the other hand to the homogeneity of 
certain opinion-making forces in society’. 

In the opinion of this writer, the labour 
union is an important factor in the develop- 
ment of such a consistent contented or dis- 
contented attitude of the workers. Also, for 
effective improvement of this attitude, the 
factory authorities should begin with such 
changes as would help in restoring the con- 
fidence of the workers in the corporation 
and its management. McGregor (1949) in 
discussing the conditions of successful orga- 
nisation of human effort in_ industry 
mentions ‘confidence’ to be the most 
important condition. “By confidence I mean 
the genuine emotional conviction that one 
will be able reasonably to satisfy one’s needs 
through this employment relationship”. It 
is a belief on the part of the workers that 
the management will give them the best 
break possible”. The present study seems to 
have helped in bringing out the existence 
of such an unitary entity as referred to by 
McGregor and has also shown how the 
most important effect of an anti-company 
labour union is primarily towards destroying 
this confidence of the workers in the 
management.* 
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SOCIAL WELFARE IN FINLAND 


Pror. Joun E. Owen 


Like various other countries, Finland too operates several statutory social welfare 
measures, which to a great extent are supplemented by the voluntary efforts of the people. 
In the following article, the author describes some of the salient features of welfare 


programmes in Finland. 


Prof. Owen is on the Faculty of the Florida Southern College, Florida, United States. 


Although geography has placed Finland 
beside the Iron Curtain, her culture and 
social welfare policies are essentially of the 
democratic pattern. An independent nation 
since 1917, she maintains her relative freedom 
despite the proximity of Soviet power. The 
major post-war problems afflicting her four 
million people have concerned housing, the 
rebuilding of her bombed cities, and the re- 
settlement of over 400,000 refugees from 
Karelia (eastern Finland) who voluntarily 
left their homes rather than live under 
Russian rule. 


A great burden upon the Finnish economy 
followed the imposition of Soviet reparations 
amounting to the equivalent of 75 million 
pounds sterling, or one year’s national 
budget. It was typical of the Finns that in 
less than eight years, by the autumn of 1952, 
this sum should have been paid in full. 
Appreciable efforts have also been made at 
rehabilitating the Karelians, while rebuilding 
has proceeded at such a pace since 1945 that 
in Helsinki and other cities bomb-damage 
today would be hard to find. 


Finland is predominantly a rural country 
and three-quarters of her workers are 
employed in agriculture. But rapid industria- 
lisation since 1920 has tended to render most 
of her welfare problems urban in nature. 
Housing, for example, is still a major 
problem in the capital city of Helsinki, in 
Tampere (the leading textile centre), and 
Turku, the ancient former capital. Govern- 
ment loans for rebuilding and measures for 
the full utilisation of dwellings have eased 


the problem, but it is still acute. Many large 
and ultramodern apartment-buildings have 
been erected in Helsinki and Tampere, and 
several industrial firms have provided new 
flats for their workers. But the influx of 
population from the rural areas and the 
marriage and birth rates continue to out- 
distance home building, with the result that 
many young married couples are compelled 
to live temporarily with their parents. 


Welfare Organizations.—As in the Scandi- 
navian countries, welfare ideas are highly 
developed. Social welfare work is mainly 
concentrated in the Ministry for Social 
Affairs, organised in five departments: 
general, labour, insurance, welfare, and 
temperance. Each local municipality is also 
required to appoint a board of social welfare 
with a special Child Welfare section, and 
every rural district is authorised to maintain 
a community home. In addition, municipal 
welfare organisations include reformatories, 
day nurseries, legal advice bureaux, and 
institutions for the mentally deficient. There 
are also numerous voluntary societies that 
endeavour to ameliorate social conditions. 
The Society of Social policy aims at the 
scientific and practical investigation of social 
and economic questions. The Housing Re- 
form Society, the Society for the Prevention 
of Accidents, and the Central Child Welfare 
Association each perform useful work of the 
type suggested by their titles. Mention 
should be made of the Holiday Association 
which spreads knowledge of the importance 
of properly organised holidays, and works 
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for the provision of inexpensive holiday 
resorts for low-income groups. Almost every 
family in Helsinki has a summer home in 
the country, usually by the side of one 
Even 
working-class families will own or rent a 


of Finland’s sixty thousand lakes. 


summer cottage or cabin with a sauna of 
Finish steam-bath adjoining. The 
is national institution and has _ probably 


sauna 


played a part in creating the sturdy physical 
ruggedness of the Finns. 

Until 
major problem. Only a very small number of 


1952 unemployment was not a 


the population was then out of work. Since 
1953 Finland's export problems have inten- 
sified. At the same time many university- 
trained young people find great difficulty 
in securing employment commensurate with 
their qualifications and training, and the 
possibility of an educated proletariat looms 
large. Great advances have been made in 
legislative enactments to protect the workers’ 
health and safety, and a systematic scheme 
of wage and hour laws is in effect. There are 
special protections for younger workers and 
for women, and a Workers’ Annual Holiday 
Act grants specific vacation rights to all 
employees. 

Living conditions generally are by any 
relevant tolerable. The 
rationing of all foodstuffs ended in the 
spring of 1954, and there are no striking 
shortages. But inflation has made life diffi- 
cult for many working-class Finns in the 
A government stabilisation 


criterion quite 


post-war era. 
programme to combat inflation has won the 
support of nearly all political parties. Simi- 
larly, all parties gave their general support 
to the welfare programme. 

Co-operative Movement.—An_ important 
role in the national life is played by the con- 
sumer co-operative movement. Its progress 
has had a direct bearing upon the advance- 
ment of Finnish agriculture, dairying, small 
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credit provision, and forestry, and hence 


upon living standards generally, as_ the 
exports of timber and wood products are 
the main source of national revenue. Co- 


operatives in Finland have held to the 
original principles enunciated over a century 
ago in Rochdale, England, and are well 
adapted to the pioneer ethos of the nation. 
It would be the 
portance of co-operative welfare facilities to 


hard to exaggerate im- 
Finnish farmers, and Finnish agronomists 
concur that the movement has played an 
influential part in improving agricultural 
standards. One of the two branches of the 
co-operative movement, known as SOK, 
employs educators and lecturers who make 


behalf of 


training programmes. Professional domestic 


nation-wide trips on worker- 
science advisers are hired to aid rural house- 


wives. Musical, artistic, dramatic and 
literary events are well organised all over 
Finland, and co-operative athletic clubs 
provided several Finnish Olympic sportsmen 
with their first training. Both SOK and its 
counterpart, KK, aim to be model employers. 
Fine working conditions and an adequate 
social security system, embracing pensions, 
sickness benefits, bonuses, child-care, free 
hospital treatment, life insurance schemes, 
and paid holidays are conducive to high 
morale among their workers. One third of 
trade 


operative shops and in relation to population. 


Finnish _ retail passes through co- 


Finnish co-operatives are more highly 
developed than those of any other nation, 


with the solitary exception of Iceland. 


Social Security —In the nation at large, 
employee accident compensation is provided 
by law, in the form of medical care, day 
allowances, and annuities. Since World War 
II, the amount of compensation paid to dis- 
abled ex-servicemen has been considerably 
more than ten times the amount paid in 
connection with industrial accidents. This is 
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indicative of the extensive sacrifices of the 
war years as well as of the advances made 
toward improving factory conditions. 

Old age and disability insurance have been 
in effect since 1939, when the People’s 
Pension Act of 1937 became operative. Its 
scope is very wide and it aims to offer 
security against the hazards of old age and 
possible disability of every Finnish subject. It 
is a contributory pension scheme jointly 
involving employers and workers. Pensions 
begin at the age of 65, their amount being 
dependent upon the extent of the premiums 
paid. 

One important characteristic of recent 
welfare policy has been an attempt to 
increase the number of measures of a preven- 
tive nature, aiming at the encouraging of 
self-help by those in need of relief. Similarly, 
efforts have been made to remove perma- 
nently the causes underlying the need for 
aid. The communal home seeks to fill the 
needs of those requiring poor aid who cannot 
be assisted in their own homes or suitably 
placed in private homes. For children, day 
nurseries, playground services, and agricul- 
tural club work are well established in 
Finland. Post-war schools are extremely 
modern and well-equipped. Kindergartens 
are entitled by law to government aid. 

Voluntary Welfare Work.—Although wel- 
fare work based on legislation has greatly 
expanded in recent decades, voluntary relief 
work is accorded a significant place in 
Finnish communities. In many fields volun- 
tary welfare work continues to pave the way 
for official measures. It is not possible in the 
space of this article to describe in detail the 
work done by the many organisations found 
in Finland. Several are connected with the 
state Lutheran church which has various 
welfare homes. The church also employs a 
social worker in every parish. Mention 


should also be made of the Finish Red Cross, 


the Save-the-Children Society, Friends of the 
Blind, the League of Deaf-Mutes, and the 
central Association of Invalid Organisations. 
During the war voluntary relief work was 
naturally intensified and became _ concen- 
trated under Finland Aid, a central relief 
organisation which currently collects money 
for welfare purposes. A free legal aid service 
is also available in most towns. 

The Problem of Alcoholism.—One nation- 
wide Finnish problem that has _ received 
widespread publicity relates to alcoholism. 
Although the consumption of alcoholic 
beverages per capita is smaller than in most 
other countries, the injuries caused by it and 
the arrests for drunkenness tend to be among 
the highest in the countries for which com- 
parable statistics are available. The Finnish 
State Liquor Monopoly (ALKO) has found 
it necessary to engage in extensive research 
in order to determine government policy on 
the social effects of liquor distribution. Pro- 
hibition on the private sale of alcohol in 
Finland ceased in 1932. An official committee 
has been appointed by Parliament to prepare 
a report on suggestions for the gradual 
liberalisation of liquor control. According to 
Professor Veli Verkko of the University of 
Helsinki, Finland’s leading criminal statis- 
tician, alcoholism is an aspect of Finnish 
social pathology closely related to a high 
suicide and homicide rate in which elements 
of the national character play their part. An 
official research project is now in progress 
and will attempt to assess psychiatric and 
socio-cultural factors in the problem. 
Alcoholics are classified and sent to different 
centres for clinical treatment, but the work 
is hampered by a national shortage of 
hospitals. 


This latter situation, which is largely 
financial in origin, also creates difficulties in 
the care of mental defectives and psychiatric 
patients. Finland has comparatively few 
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psychiatrists and only limited training 
facilities. She is also beset by a shortage of 
social workers, though an Act of Parliament 
in 1951 has helped to relieve this situation. 

A shortage of nurses and doctors is also 
noticeable, particularly in the rural areas of 
northern Finland, a region of great poverty. 
A plan for new central hospitals is now under 
started by 


of Finland’s 


way. Nursing education was 


Baroness Mannerheim, sister 
great national hero. There are today nine 
nurse-training schools, offering courses of 
three-year duration, together with extensive 
one-year postgraduate courses. The Helsinki 
College of 500 
nurse students in a fine ultra-modern building. 
W elfare.— Maternity 
both in the pre-and post-natal stages, is well 


Nursing accommodates 


Maternity welfare, 


provided for, and a system of family and 
Public health 


nursing is efficiently organised, with over 


child allowances is in effect. 


1,000 such nurses in active service. Many of 
them have to use rowing-boats to cover their 
lake-strewn territory, in addition to travelling 
on skis in winter. State hospitals in the cities 
have very low fees, but medical care on a 
voluntary basis tends to be a financial prob- 
lem for rural dwellers, and it is accentuated 
by the 
Cancer has succeeded 


urban concentration of doctors. 
tuberculosis as the 


prime source of high mortality. 


The care of disabled ex-servicemen in 
Finland has received great attention. Their 
number amounts to approximately 46,000, 
nearly all of whom received their injuries 
between 1939 and 1945. By occupation, over 
half of them were farmers and industrial 
workers. Their vocational rehabilitation has 
been a state responsibility since 1942. Voca- 
tional training, special occupational therapy, 
general education, and work placement have 
been the main forms of government rehabili- 
tation, though voluntary care has also been 
widespread and effective. A training centre 





for brain invalids has been set up in an old 
historic castle. One hundred and seventy- 
eight Finns who lost their eyesight in the 
war exemplified the spirit of their country 
by founding their own Society of Blind Ex- 
Servicemen. It is very active and has a brush 
factory as well as a training school for 
guide-dogs. 

No discussion of Finland’s welfare system 
would be complete without a reference to 
her impressively futuristic Helsinki hospital 
known as “The Children’s Castle.” Designed 
largely by a woman architect, Elsi Borg, and 
completed in 1948, it is literally the “last 
word” in modern equipment and _ fittings. 
Engaging in both preventive and therapeutic 
medicine, with a nurses’ training school and 
psychiatric and dental service available, the 
Castle is a centre for the dissemination of 
information on child care. It is also symbolic 
of the Finnish spirit which builds for the 
future regardless of what political changes 
that future may bring. The Finns have been 
long conscious of their country’s relative 
poverty, and some think the new edifice is 
over-elaborate in their present economic 
“We afford it” is the 
typically modest Finnish reply to the excla- 


position. cannot 
mations of foreign visitors to the Castle. But 
the fact that they could build such an edifice 
(more imposing than any similar hospital 
the writer has seen in Europe or America) 
at a time when they were still feeling the 
wounds of a devastating war, combined with 
their remarkable achievements during the 
short period of national independence, augur 
well for the future of their land. 


The Finns confront a political future that 
is patently unpredictable. But they face it 
with confidence and with a determination 
to do all in their power to provide for the 
well-being of their people. And of this 
forward-looking spirit their welfare efforts 
afford ample evidence. 
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PRESENT INDUSTRIAL CRISIS AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


The following is a broadcast talk by 
Dr. M. Vasudeva Moorthy on the AIR, 


Bombay, on November 21, 1953 


Employment is necessary for an individual 
in order to enable him to play his role as 
a citizen. Work pays wages; wages buy 
necessaries and this gives the worker a sense 
of comparative ease, security, status and 
independence. Without work one is poor, 
dependent, insecure and socially rejected. 
To be able to work but not have an 
opportunity to do so is a tragic circumstance 
in one’s life. Moreover, when hundreds and 
thousands of able persons do not get an 
opportunity to work, it is a national waste 
in so far as their energies are not utilized, and 
in addition they are a liability to the nation 
since they have to be maintained in idleness. 
Thus unemployment leads to personal 
disorganisation, familial breakdown and 


waste of national resources. 


The population of India today is 36 crores. 
Of every 1000 employed, 706 are engaged in 
agriculture, fishing and forestry. Roughly, 
therefore, it may be said that of those who 
are employed in the proper sense of the 
term, 70.2 per cent are engaged in 
agricultural and similar occupations and the 
rest in commerce, industry and services. This 
gives a very great concentration of current 
employment in the agricultural sector. This 
situation, coupled with the fact that our 
average citizen already cultivates 43% of his 
land as against the European who cultivates 
only 30% of his land, indicates that there is 
limited scope for further employment-plan- 


ning in the agricultural sector. 


Coming to the industries and services, it is 
generally believed that competition for place- 
ments has grown enormously and no further 
employment opportunities could be provided 
to entrants in these areas. Indeed, it is even 
held that large-scale retrenchment is going 
on in industries and these two forces, namely, 
glut in the labour market and retrenchment 
are responsible for accentuating the un- 
employment problem. This is true to an 
extent but one must guard against exaggera- 
tions. There is, firstly, an increased mobility 
of potential labour from rural to urban 
centres. Secondly, more people are taking 
to education than in previous years and, 
consequently, they are available for clerical, 
teaching and other jobs. Looking into the 
available employment statistics, one finds 
that in June 1952 the number of applicants 
for employment at the Exchanges was nearly 
381,739. By June 1953, the number was 
about 473,917, thus recording an increase of 
about 92 thousands of applications in one 
year. Of all these applicants, only a few, of 
course, could be placed in jobs. Indeed, the 
the placement figures show a steady decline, 
in June 1952 the number placed in employ- 
ment being 32,100 and in June 1953 only 
half as much. 


It is interesting to observe that those seek- 
ing jobs in unskilled services alone in June 
1953 constituted slightly over 40% and those 
applying for clerical posts were nearly 28%. 
This reveals the trend that unemployment is 
greater amongst unskilled groups, the next 
significant unemployed being the clerical one. 


We often hear of widespread retrenchment 
in industries and services. But speaking from 
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figures one observes that employment in 
factories subject to the Factories Act has 
steadily increased in the last five to six years, 
i.c., from nearly two and a half millions in 
1951 with indications for further rise in 1952. 

The question may be asked: can we say 
there is no retrenchment in our industries 
and services today? The answer is, there is; 
but it is incidental to a transitional economy 
and one need not be alarmed about it. 
Particularly in our industries the situation is 
this. In the beginning, there was much un- 
intelligent recruitment and more people than 
necessary were taken. But by recent develop- 
ments in rationalisation through scientific 
management, lay-out and use of more efficient 
machinery, it is realised that the number 
of labour force in each unit could be reduced. 
This reduction would lead to the lowering 
of the production costs. Unions and labour 
legislation interfered with this process of 
retrenchment, but now with the passing of 
the ordinance amending the Industrial 
Disputes Act 1947 employers are given the 
power to retrench their labour force for 
economic reasons, after giving the prescribed 
compensation. 

Some critics, especially industrialists argue 
that industries are facing a crisis and they 
can no longer run profitably. They point out 
that controls and quotas in production and 
export, low prices, restrictive labour legisla- 
tion, industrial awards fixing bonuses, the 
taxation policy of the Government, the 
growth of the labour union movement, 
increasing maintenance costs of capital 
equipment, foreign competition and un- 
certain markets at home and abroad—these 
have made business unattractive and 
production very costly. Stocks have piled 
up, especially in the cotton trade, and 
much nervousness is witnessed in other 


fields. Mills have even threatened to close 
down if the situation does not ease. 
7 
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It is clear that employment depends on 
industries and trades flourishing. Industries 
and trades can flourish only if conditions are 
congenial for their growth. We say that 
industries are flourshing when they make 
a fair margin of profit by selling their pro- 
ducts either in the home market or in 
markets abroad. This is just the crux of the 
problem. For our industries are neither able 
to sell at home nor abroad at the current 
price levels. The index numbers of industrial 
production record a rise from 105.2 in 1950 
to 132.6 for the first quarter of 1953. This 
means there is more supply of goods than 
demand for them. But it must be observed 
that the period during which production was 
stepped up must have been one of increasing 
employment. It is now that industrialists are 
crying a halt to production since goods can no 
longer be sold. Therefore, it is clear that if 
employment has to be maintained at existing 
levels, industries have to be made to keep 
on with the pace of production initiated and 
even to accelerate the pace in order to pro- 
vide more employment. Already a beginning 
has been made by the Government of India 
in promoting easy movement of cloth by 
giving relief in excise and export duties to 
the cotton textile industry. 

The problem of employment and industries 
is much more complicated than this simple 
statement. Industrial development _ itself 
depends on investments and this is not forth- 
coming in the requisite quantity and shape. 
As our Union Finance Minister said the 
other day, “Investment in the economy as a 
whole is not high enough to sustain the 
increasing economic activity and employ- 
ment.” But the Government is now encoura- 
ging in every possible way investments in 
the private sector of our industries. Also, 
foreign competition in essential goods is kept 
at a minimum by a policy of protection so 
that Indian industries in these areas may 
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have a chance of developing and the country 
may be self-reliant in these regards. It is 
revealed that some 40 industries are already 
thus protected. 


Industrialisation is a slow process needing 
the cooperation of the people and the 
Government. During and after the war 
industries in India received tremendous fillip. 
After the boom period the slump has set in. 
But the troubles we are having in the form 
of industrial slow-down and unemployment 
are incidental to an adjustment economy. 
The problem appears to be accentuated 
during the preceding 6 months. The Govern- 
ment has already initiated policies and pro- 
grammes to check the breakdown in indus- 
tries and in the employment situation. It is 
unfair to blame the Government that its 
labour legislation and welfare policies have 
stepped up production costs and put a break 
to the industrialization process. The aim of 
labour legislation with reference to indus- 
trialization in our country appears to be to 
uphold the principle of social justice to the 


worker. Industries have a social function to 
fulfil in addition to making profits. 
Therefore, we may sum up by saying that 
there are three trends visible in the solution 
to the problem of unemployment. One is to 
give to the retrenched relief through com- 
pensation or alternate employment. Another 
is to provide technical training centres so 
that people may learn trades and not knock 
about as unskilled labourers. The Central 
Ministry of Labour alone had 248 centres 
by the end of June this year. The third trend 
is witnessed in the revision of the Five Year 
Plan and the intensification and expansion of 
community projects. Thus the Government 
is alive to the problem of unemployment and 
the wave of dissatisfaction that is passing 
over the country is sure to settle into a 
constructive calm. Industries will not have 
cause to be depressed, nor the people 
dejected. The State, we hope, will secure 
opportunities for the citizens to express 
their energies in the best possible manner 
for the good and progress of all. 
—(By courtesy AIR, Bombay.) 





WORKING CHILDREN IN THE WORLD 


Writing in the International Child Welfare 
Review of 1954, on “Working Children in 
the World”, Mr. Mildred Fairchild, formerly 
of the IL.L.O., says that the occurrence of 
child labour—the hiring out for a wage of 
children in pre-adolescent years—is an index 
of social-economic development in any 
country or region of the world. There is none 
that is more typically a symptom of poverty 
and degradation among any people, and 
there is none which is more sensitive to 
change. 

In every settled society, living by agricul- 
ture and handicrafts, at least, children have 


worked, and do work. When they work 
under the direction of parents and in or 
about the home, even though for children 
as well as adults the standards of life may 
be low and circumstances of life insecure, this 
is not child labour. By child labour I refer 
to the hiring out of children, whether with 
or without the parents, to other persons than 
the parents to provide the means of life. 

It is with industrialisation, whether, or 
not machinery was used in every case, that 
typically in every country children have 
been brought into factories and workshops 
to work for a wage or have been taken as 
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hired labour into the fields, even if in the 
company of parents also working for a wage; 
and this is what we mean by child labour. 
Where that situation has occurred, the life 
and welfare of the child have become sub- 
ordinate to the output of goods. The results 
for the health and welfare of the children 
have been amply described by the Factory 
Commission of England of the 19th century, 
and by such writers as Dickens and Kingsley 
whose vivid pictures of these conditions are 
familiar to every western reader. 


Along with that development and in 
reaction to it, however, nas arisen a social 
movement demanding reform and the regu- 
lation of the conditions of work and life for 
such children, that has contributed much 
to the development and growth of modern 
democratic government. 


The history of the rise and development 
of the regulation of youth employment in 
industrialised countries is well known. The 
problems of working children have been 
largely resolved in these countries; even 
though there is work to do still to raise the 
school-leaving age and to ensure that even 
in rural and isolated areas children are pro- 
perly cared for. 


Today, nevertheless, the question of work- 
ing children has become once more a matter 
of grave concern to people in many parts 
of the world. Economic development and 
industrialisation, or something akin to it, 
have in recent years begun to spread on a 
vast scale into portions of the world hitherto 
little touched by modern technologies. The 
initial result has been a worsening of the 
conditions of life for many children in many 
parts of the world. 


At the same time, new political ideologies 
and the spread of democratic ideals have 
developed new demands for improvement in 
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the lives and opportunities of the masses of 
peoples in areas that until recently have been 
securely locked in something akin to feuda- 
lism or in isolated simplicity. Child labour 
is again news today in many parts of the 
world and its regulation is a prerequisite for 
the development or survival of democratic 
societies. 


The Influence of International Action.- 
Since the day of its founding, the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation has sought to 
improve the standards and the means of 
regulating the employment of children and 
youths. Conventions to establish the mini- 
mum age of their admission to employment, 
and to regulate their hours of work and 
work at night of young persons were 
adapted at the First Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in Washington 


in 1919. 


These international standards have been 
truly influential and effective in the countries 
of Europe and the United Kingdom and 
Commonwealth countries and in North 
America. During this period and in these 
countries, compulsory education has largely, 
if not entirely, replaced employment for 
children under 14 years of age. With minor 
exceptions, employment below 14, 15 or in 
some countries, even 16 years of age is illegal, 
and the access to and conditions of the 
employment of adolescents are strictly 
regulated. 


Position in Under-developed Countries.— 
It is the new and the newly awakening 
countries of the world which are now facing 
the problems of working children. 


Seventy per cent of the people of India, for 
example, are in agricultural areas and an- 
other 10 or 20 per cent are engaged in smal! 
cottage industries. Only 10 per cent are 
engaged in industry. It is true that India and 
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Pakistan, for example, are rapidly developing 
great industries: steel, machinery and elec- 
trical industries, textiles, chemicals and 
every type of modern fabrication using often 
fairly automatic machinery, figure in the 
five-year and six-year plans of both India 
and Pakistan, as of many other countries of 
Asia, the Middle East and South America. 
In general, children will not be employed 
in these new large-scale industries, certainly 
not in India and Pakistan, both of which are 
fully aware of the distress involved in such 
exploitation of child life, from both an econo- 
mic and political point of view. The majority 
of children will never come into these 
factories and mills, probably, even in 20 
years time and with the industrial expansion 
that can be envisaged in that time. Not 
oniy will the employment of children in 
small modern industries be strictly regulated, 
but the machinery and techniques of produc- 
tion will themselves discourage the use of 
child labour, It is into the cottage industries 
and little workshops on back streets and 
in widely scattered agricultural enterprises 
that children will be drawn. With the rapidly 
rising population that is typical of these 
countries today, and with the possibility of 
applying electric power, as it develops, to 
small shops, cottage industries and even to 
agricultural areas, when it becomes suffi- 
ciently available, the economic urge to make 
the child self-supporting or contributing to 
family income, on the one hand, and the 
difficulty of regulating such employment, on 
the other hand, are now, and may be for 
many years, a grave hazard to the life and 
welfare of millions of children in the world. 


Problem of Legislation —The problem is 
not unrecognised by governments, and it is 
well known to the I.L.O. Most governments 


have adopted legislation with a view to 
regulating such employment of children. 
Those which have not done so today are in 
some cases deterred not by lack of interest 
but by lack of resources or techniques for 
enforcing the law. 


It will, however, take more than good 
labour law administrators, even good labour 
inspectors, to deal with the protection of 
children and youth who, in many of these 
countries, are working beyond their strength 
and are thereby destroying their youth, if not 
life itself. The problem is not hopeless, 
however, and for the first time in history, 
perhaps, one can envisage its actual solution. 
Educational authorities, welfare services, 
health programmes, even school lunches, and, 
when they can be developed, family allow- 
ances—to say nothing of the work of 
engineers and economists—have all a part 
to play in providing the opportunity and 
preparation for life needed by the children 
of the world. 


The task calls for developing resources 
for the checking of extreme poverty whether 
by industrial development, improved agri- 
culture or co-operation organisation of 
handicraft workers. It calls for providing 
educational facilities to meet the needs of 
children to prepare for adulthood the modern 
way. It demands programmes for developing 
child health and life in every community and 
region and to provide the services to assist 
them as needed. These things, aided by the 
controls exercised by modern democratic 
governments to ensure the right of the child 
to a full and normal childhood, it is to be 
hoped, may change completely the life 
chances of uncounted children all over the 
world, and lead to a saner and healthier 
life for many peoples. 
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TRAINING OF SOCIAL WORKERS 


The October 1953 number of the Cana- 
dian “Social Worker” carried a very inte- 
resting article by Professor Alan Klein, 
School of Social Work, University of 
Toronto. The pivot of Professor Klein’s 
theme is the contention that there is a generic 
core in social work which should be given 
far more prominence than is done at present 
in the training of social workers. 


Professor Klein indeed thinks that “all 
social workers can and should be offered a 
basic professional education which includes 
all that is common to social work, regardless 
of the setting in which it is practised.” More- 
over he considers it “‘an essential premise” 
that this “basic professional education” 
should be given first, for “a learner is better 
able to grasp the significance of parts after 
first seeing the whole, rather than by closely 
studying the intricacies of a single part, and 
then, inevitably with a conditioned pers- 
pective, attempting to view the whole by 
induction from a hurried survey of its 
remaining parts.” 


This has an interesting bearing on argu- 
ments which have raged for and against 
the continental type of “polyvalent” social 
worker, whose first study is invariably 
nursing, and who, therefore, inevitably 
brings an outlook conditioned by medical 
procedure and considerations of health in 
body and in material surroundings to her 
later and shorter study of the social sciences. 


Professor Klein then develops his argu- 
ment that not only should the student first 
learn to become a social worker and then 
learn specialised interests and skills, but also 
that all social workers should be “complete 
workers”, that they should be trained to 
recognise their responsibilities in relation 
to other staff, employers, and committees, 


and their role in research, in ‘the policy and 
decision-making functions of administration”, 
as well as their duties towards their clients. 
He contends that social workers are called 
upon to use all social processes in practice, 
that it is indeed impossible to practise any 
of the specialisations of social work success- 
fully in any setting without understanding 
the five main processes: 

(1) Case work 

(2) Group work 
(3) Community organisation 
(4) Administration 

(5) Research. 
For it is evident that, for full effectiveness, 
a case worker must take into account the 
effects of the group on the individual served 
in order to understand his behaviour, that 
a group worker must be able to understand 
and serve individuals in his group, that 
neither can function without relationship to 
the community in which they work, whose 
structure and organisation they must under- 
stand, that in fact all social workers are 
bound to become involved in community 
organisation, and in research, for these 
include “discovering needs and assembling 
resources to meet them, gathering facts 
and presenting them in such a way that 
people want to do something about their 
social conditions, and establishing inter- 
communication among social agencies” so 
that co-operative planning becomes possible. 
This in turn presupposes a certain amount 
of administration, of committee and council 
work. Every worker must also be able to 
“administer his own work load and be inti- 
mately involved in the administrative 
function of his agency”, while community 
organisers are working with both individuals, 
groups, and intergroup processes through 
which deals endless research problems arise. 
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There is the further unifying factor that, 
however highly specialised, all forms of social 
work have the same basic goals, “of helping 
people and improving society”. 


Some recognition has already been given 
to these facts, and some schools are offering 
inclusive basic courses, but “close examina- 
tion of these laudable pioneering efforts 
seems to indicate” that they tend to provide 
“several sessions in case work, several in group 


work, in community organisation and so on, 
and then endeavour to point out similari- 
ties”, which method of proceeding from the 
specific to the general tends, in Professor 
Klein’s opinion, to limit integration. He 
continues: “It is arguable that integration 
must come within the student and that the 
school cannot do this for him. Even if this 
is true, the school can help the student blend 
his learnings by explicit exposure of the con- 
cept of the wholencss of social work.” 





SOCIAL SERVICE AND 


“Travail Social,” the periodical published 
by the Federation Francaise des Travailleurs 
Sociaux, reprints in full the thesis which won 
the last Anne Murray Dike-Juliette Dela- 
grange Prize. The subject was, “Towards a 
better understanding between the adminis- 
trators and the users of social services,” and 
the winner was Dr. Pelletier. His essay is a 
grim warning of the dangers which social 
work runs, as it becomes more and more 
statutory, of being fettered and engulfed by 
bureaucracy. 


Dr. Pelletier quotes one case, illustrating 
administrative delays. A statutory social 
worker resigned, her resignation taking effect 
from January Ist. The post was advertised in 
December. There was no need for the 
applicants to come before a selection com- 
mittee, as only one possessed the stipulated 
qualifications. It, therefore, seemed to be a 
simple question of transfer from one county 
to another within the same National Service. 
The three favourable testimonials, which are 
obligatory, were obtained within a few days. 
But it was not until January 20th that the 
candidate’s dossier was complete and sub- 
mitted to the Prefecture, for an appointment 
already postponed to February first. Al- 


THE ADMINISTRATOR 


though the appointment was only a question 
of transfer, the Prefecture insisted on the 
usual formal administrative enquiry being 
made in the county where the candidate 
lived. This enquiry consisted of the candidate 
being called to her local Police Station, where 
she gave an outline of her life history, which 
was already perfectly well known, while a 
police inspector went and questioned her 
concierge. The results were sent on February 
13th to the appointing Prefecture. On 
February 24th the candidate was formally 
accepted for the post, and notified to take 
up her duties on March Ist. When she did 
so, she found an accumulation of months of 
arrears, nothing having been done since her 
predecessor left. Yet the administrative 
opinion was that the necessary procedure for 
her appointment had gone through smoothly 
and quickly! 


Dr. Pelletier states that examples of such 
administrative delays can be multiplied 
indefinitely. Administrative delays are, then, 
the first and perhaps the greatest grievance, 
affecting not only the public, who returned 
day after day to the office of a social worker 
who had not yet been appointed, but also 
the employees of the authorities. Yet 
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Dr. Pelletier points out that practically all 
such delays arise only because each member 
of the vast bureaucratic machine is simply 
carrying out the function allotted to him 
and is unable to depart from his written 
instructions for procedure, since no individual 
cog in the machine has any real authority; 
indeed, even heads of departments are 
dependent on committees (so that simple 
decisions rest upon being able to call 20 or 
more people together), and committees are 
subjected to Commissions, until all personal 
element is lost. Nobody feels responsible, 
indeed, nobody is responsible, as one human 
being to another; everything depends on 
“decisions at a higher level,” conveyed in 
“statutory instruments,” from Ministries with 
no knowledge of local conditions—while 
locally a man who has sat in endless official 
queues may well give up all effort in despair. 


This state of affairs is obviously not the 
fault of the individual official, who can only 
work within the framework of the constitu- 
tion, and who is now as captive to the 
Frankenstein of bureaucratic elaboration as 
any member of the public. But it is a very 
urgent warning to other nations to call a 
halt before the Frankenstein has grown as 
big or as strong. 


Resulting from Frankenstein, the second 
grievance of the public is the extreme com- 
plexity of routine which surrounds the 
simplest matters. Dr. Pelletier takes the case 
of a youth of 18 who wishes to sit for a 
degree examination. First, he needs an 
identity card, to obtain which he must get 
a copy of his birth certificate from the Town 
Hall of his birthplace, together with a 
domiciliary certificate signed by his landlord 
and witnessed at the Town Hall where he 
is living, after which he must present himself 
at his local Police Station with these certi- 
ficates, two photographs, and two witnesses. 
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Having got his identity card, he also needs 
a formal authorisation (as a minor) from 
his parents or guardian that they consent 
to his sitting for the examination, and a 
certificate from his tutors that he has reached 
the scholastic standard to do so. All this 
quite apart from the fact that he must pay 
2,000 francs entrance fee to the examining 
University. Throughout these proceedings, 
he may meet with delays, indifference, even 
insolence, from the officials concerned, the 
third great grievance of the public being the 
rudeness of the personnel in state and public 
services. 


Dr. Pelletier finds much excuse for this 
rudeness. He contends that the officials are 
often overworked and underpaid, quoting 
the very small margin left for any kind of 
personal life when the lower clerical grades 
have met the cost of basic necessities. More- 
over, their educational standard is such that 
they are frequently harassed and bewildered 
themselves by the multiplicity and complexity 
of the forms and regulations with which 
they have to deal. They feel insecure, their 
only safety is to stick to the exact letter of 
their instructions, as any deviation may be 
repudiated, and they will be in danger of 
having to bear any cost involved. They, 
therefore, do tend to “push the public 
around,” 


But, again they on their side are exas- 
perated by the public’s ignorance, the 
inability of the individual to understand 
compulsory routine. Some officials may well 
sometimes think the routine as foolish as 
the client thinks it, but it is their duty to 
enforce it, and they consider it unfair that 
the public should identify them with, and 
blame them for, laws which are as binding 
on them as they are on the client. 


The fourth grievance then emerges: the 
inhumanity of the Law. The basic Law is 
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embodied in Acts which cannot allow for 
individual exceptions, and even the more 
elastic regulations cannot cover every indivi- 
dual case or meet all individual needs. The 
officials hold it a grievance that the public 
cannot or will not understand this, blaming 
them for obstruction when there is literally 
nothing they, as state agents, can do. This 
applies to the statutory social worker as it 
does to all other servants of the state, though 
her difficulties are at present modified by the 
fact that she can refer the client to voluntary 
agencies for needs not met by statutory 
provision. How long, however, can voluntary 
agencies survive, when the public is ceasing 
to subscribe to them because they consider 
that they have a statutory right to the 
services provided ? 


The second part of Dr. Pelletier’s paper 
presents constructive suggestions for im- 
proving the position. The first and greatest 
need, in his opinion, is for education in the 
use and limitations of state services. He 
considers that all state schools should teach 
social services as a set subject, giving both 
future clients and future administrators a 
working knowledge, as school leavers, of the 
structure of the main departments, with 
practical details concerning such matters 
as insurance, unemployment benefit, medical 
services, etc. Manners should be emphasised, 
both at school and at home, for amiability 
on both sides oils the wheels of the most 
creaking machine. Human relationship, and 
the necessary discipline imposed for the pre- 
servation of any society, should be a part 
of all education, and every effort should be 
made to get the young to understand, and 
to value, rather than resent, certain wise 
restrictions which are for their own ultimate 
benefit and security. 


But’ Dr. Pelletier quite realises that some 
current restrictions are of dubious wisdom 


or benefit. Legislators are apt to give insuf- 
ficient authority to those who actually have 
to implement the laws; nearly all social 
services in France suffer from over centrali- 
sation; and constant confusing “directives” 
are sent out by the Ministries, owing to 
changes of policy arising from changes of 
central government. Dr. Pelletier considers 
clarification and central acceptance of basic 
principles, coupled with decentralisation of 
responsibility for their application, are 
reforms which are long overdue. He, there- 
fore, advocates government simplification of 
forms and procedure, cutting out as many 
“middlemen” committees as possible, and 
above all, changes in the system of appoint- 
ment and in the working conditions of 
administrative officers. 

As Dr. Pelletier says, it is axiomatic that 
public services should serve the public, 
striving to meet their needs while respecting 
their individual liberty. But it is difficult for 
public servants to hold this in the forefront 
of their minds when (a) their pay is often 
barely sufficient for their own minimum 
material needs; (b) promotion is largely a 
question of length of service, so that many 
able young men may be called upon to work 
under less competent elders, and (c) far 
too few technicians and professional men 
hold senior appointments, but are under the 
control of administrative officers often quite 
ignorant of their subject. The obvious re- 
forms needed are better pay and prospects 
for juniors, which would attract personnel 
of better educational standard, and the 
appointment of far more senior technicians 
and professionals from outside the adminis- 
trative grades. 

There is indeed proof that the needs and 
value of social work are not properly under- 
stood, and that the social worker is too often 
regarded by administrators as a maid of all 
work, there to run errands for the adminis- 
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tration. The public is learning to use the 
social worker as the friendly adviser who 
“saves them a row at the desk” in the various 
offices of the social security administrative 
machine, and who helps them to solve their 
individual problems with a minimum of form 
filling and friction. But the polyvalent 
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district social worker is grossly overworked 
in consequence, and Dr. Pelletier’s final 
recommendation is to urge that all social 
service offices should have trained social 
workers on their own staff, to co-operate in 
true terms of service with the social workers 
“in the field”. 





STUDIES IN ALCOHOLISM—A PLEA 


The new field of medical studies in alco- 
holism is associated with morals, behaviour 
and customs. Chronic drunkenness, according 
to latest medical evidence, may turn out to 
be a curable physical disease rather than one 
of perpetual sin. 


The constitution of India has a directive 
principle in favour of prohibition. Apart 
from those who consume liquor on cultural, 
ceremonial and festive occasions, there is 
another class of chronic compulsive inebriates 
of physical disorders and illnesses. It is the 
drunkenness of this class that has to be dealt 
with. From the social, and even more, from 
the economic point of view, the drink habit 
has inflicted greater harm on the poorer than 
the richer section of society. If prohibition 
was needed by anybody, it was needed by the 
poorer classes. 


By the discoveries of Dr. Roger J. Williams, 
Director of the University of Texas Bio- 
chemical Institute, it has been clearly shown 
that alcoholism has much to do with 
vitamins, Adrenal Cortex and Pituitary 
hormones. Supplementing these, we can 
reduce the strain of the “drying out” period 
of treatment. They are useful in delirium 
tremens and other mental disturbances which 
may accompany the climatic collapse of a 
drunkard. 


8 





Advocates of “go slow” policy think more 
in terms of loss of revenue than of health. 
According to the Alcoholic Committee of the 
World Health Organisation, it is horrible to 
see that over-drinking in America has des- 
troyed the health of nearly a million adults, 
and in the U.S.A. alone, caused a loss of well 
over a billion dollars a year mixed wages, 
crime, medical care and other concomitants. 


Again in America to-day’s slogan is “No 
prohibition means no health”. In France, it 
is estimated that nearly 3 lacs 75 thousand 
and in England and Wales 86 thousand adults 
are affected in their health by the drinking 
habit. In England, obviously upset by the 
modern trend, the British Medical Journal’s 
1950 Christmas Number said editorially,“By 
the standard of our ancestors, we are an 
abstemious, if not a degenerate race”. The 
Alcoholic Committee feels that the whole 
problem is something to be tackled on the 
basis of national health. 


Prohibitionists in India will carefully and 
usefully study the American methods of 
applied physiology in eradicating the drink 
evil. Mere statutory enforcements will not 
stop the “social misfits” from drinking. A 
strictly scientific approach to the treatment of 
chronic compulsive inebriates is considered 
more lasting than the present-day legal pro- 
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cesses to “dry out” cases of disorders. Alco- 
holism is primarily within the field which is 
called social psychiatry although it involves 
medical problems. The medical aspect is 
secondary. The course of treatment is based 
on the premise that it is not alcohol that 
causes the alcoholic state though alcohol may 


have made his condition worse 


America’s Yale Plan Clinic in New Haven 
has successfully developed the course of treat- 
ment for alcoholism on applied physiology 
and sociology with the help of psychologists, 
physicians and social workers and is being 
copied in 26 States and the Province of 
Ontario in Canada. One of the most impor- 
tant factors in the alcoholic’s treatment is to 
get to understand his compulsion, because 
only by understanding it he can “lick” it. The 
psychologists give alcoholics intelligence and 
aptitude tests, vocational ability tests, basic 
personality tests and a host of others to deter- 
mine what neurotic or possibly psychotic basis 
there is for his drinking. Once that is dis- 
covered they try to help him by conferences 
at graded intervals. The social workers 
investigate his life, his family background, his 
neighbourhood problems, etc. They are the 


back-bone of treatment, for they keep in 
touch with the patient. If the compulsion to 
drink has a physical basis, the physicians will 
treat him with usual medicines like wide- 
spread Tolserol (to relieve worry and nervous 
tension), Estrogens, Hormones, Calcium 
Lactate and Antabuse to relieve nervous 
tension caused by shocking news, worries, 
feeling of insecurity, physical discomforts, etc. 
The advantage of the drug-Antabuse is that 
a person taking it daily cannot take a drink 
without getting ill by stomach disorder. It 
does not cure the underlying illness; and 
usually mental therapy is required in addi- 
tion to the drug. 


It is not only to stop immense human and 
material loss but also to promote positive 
happiness that researches and studies should 
be conducted in alcoholism and the condi- 
tions of chronic alcoholics. It will be proper 
to include a scheme of such studies in the 
social welfare programme of the Second Five 
Year Plan. The social workers in India should 
uphold the suggestion to start institutions on 
the lines of the American Yale Plan Clinic, 
to conduct such studies based on applied 


physiology. A. K. Pathreeker. 


DANGERS OF CURRENT RESEARCH 


The Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research and the Medical Research 
Council have produced a First Report on 
Human Relations in Industry which contains 
an impressive list of “approved projects.” 
The joint committee claim that this is by no 
means “an overall and balanced research 
programme” but they add the consoling 
remark that they “are now in the process 
of working out the basis for a systematic 
and comprehensive programme of work on 


the human relations problems of industry”. 


What is meant by human relations in 
industry? Can human relations in industry 
be isolated from human relations in general ? 
Can they be subordinated to a productivity 
drive or to technical improvements without 
serious damage to their actual importance? 

It may be that the terms of reference and 
the special conditions attached to the ex- 
penditure of the funds prevented a really 
sound approach to these problems. The 
almost apologetic tone of some of the para- 
graphs in which the background to the 
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research programme is explained suggests 
that the committee were possibly aware of 
this shortcoming. However this may be, 
the result is unsatisfactory. “Incentives”, 
“management” and “training” appear to be 
offered as acceptable substitutes for human 
relations. Throughout the whole report the 
human factor is treated as a mere appendix 
of the technological improvements and 


changes. 


What is Man?. 
working animal and human relations are 
more important than a successful rationali- 
sation of industry. Consequently industrial 
changes should be subordinated to social 
considerations, that is, to human needs and 
aspirations. Every far-sighted industrialist 
knows this, just as he is aware that high 
productivity can be expected only in an 
atmosphere of pleasant human relations. But 
the report presents us with a list of approved 
projects not one of which subordinates pro- 
duction needs to human needs. It is obviously 
tiot enough to charge a few of the Social 


But man is more than a 


Departments in our universities with the 
supervision of the research work as an out- 
ward demonstration of an “appropriate” 
consideration of social factors. 


What has come out of these university- 
directed investigations, with a few notable 
exceptions, consists mostly of surveys of a 
rather anaemic kind and a number of 
unrelated theses by potential Ph. Ds. dealing 
with some minor details. 


It is an illusion to expect from such a 
programme of research results which will 
touch on the roots of the problem of human 
relations. The glorification of the “Know- 
how” has assumed an almost idolatrous 


fanaticism which is out of all proportions 
in relation to its actual value, while no 
comparable attention is paid to the “Know- 
why”. This neglect means the perpetuation 
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of Economic Man as the crowning achieve- 
ment of our age. But Economic Man is on 
the eclipse. Must we Europeans really fall 
into the trap of a pseudo-science and a 
perverting materialism which for other 
nations seems to have acquired god-like 
qualities ? 

Will it Work?.—-Let us suppose—for the 
sake of argument—that the research pro- 
gramme outlined in the report will be 
successful beyond the wildest expectations 
and will result in a greatly increased produc- 
tivity, that working conditions will be 
improved and even working hours be 
reduced. Will all this lead to better human 
relations in industry? Will it not make the 
workers more dependent on the rigid rhythm 
of the machines and reduce them to living 
machine tools? Will this increased automa- 
tisation not lead to a parallel automatisation 
of the private life? How will the inescapable 
routine of repetitive work affect the mind 
and body of the workers and how will these 
living automata react to the demands of 
their home life? They may gain time; but 
will they know what to do with it, when 
they have gained it? These are only a few 
questions which show that a research related 
in the first instance to the needs of produc- 
tivity cannot be expected to yield practical 
results in the sphere of human relations. 


As it stands, the report and the selection 
of the approved projects reveal a regrettable 
lack of awareness of the real problems and 
a deplorable overestimation of material 
factors. We are witnessing the senseless 
adoration of a misguided science which leads 
mankind in the realm of atomic energy to 
the brink of annihilation. Must we repeat 
the same mistake in the field of industrial 
science? The ostrich feathers of a pseudo- 
social science are a poor guise of those who 
believe in the pre-eminence of Economic 
Man to the detriment of the Whole Man. 
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Environment.—Can 
industry solve these problems in isolation? 
Most definitely not! But this is precisely what 
the report suggests. No results can be expec- 
ted from this approach, not even really 


Communtty and 


useful technical improvements—which every 
experienced and willing manager can intro- 
duce without the help of outside social 
workers who most likely lack technical 
experience. To call this programme of 
research “Human Relations in Industry” is 
misleading, unless a bit of industrial welfare 
and a few incentives are regarded as sufficient 
substitutes for an improvement of genuine 
human relations. The “basis for a systematic 
and comprehensive programme of work on 
human relations problems in industry” must 
be intimately related to the investigation of 
human relations in general. Only within a 
wider framework can research into industrial 
relations expect to produce results which 
would justify the money, time and efforts 
spent on them. 


Putting Man First.—If we put Man first 
and subordinate Work to human needs and 
aspirations, and if we model a research pro- 
gramme on these lines, we might produce 
results on which a man-centred rather than 
a work-centred industrial and social structure 
can be built. There is first the relation of 
Man and Work. The modern worker is gon- 
nected with only a tiny part of the working 
process. His relation to his work is an “I-It” 
relation. The old “I-Thou” relation has 
disappeared. What are the consequences of 
this fundamental change from personal to 
impersonal contact with his work? The next 
field of research should be the relation of 
Man and Environment, comprising the inter- 
action of home life and working life. And the 
final point should cover the relation of in- 
dividual and group. These factors constitute 


the basic problems of a man-centred 
programme of research and everything else 
should be subordinated to them. 


Europe Leads.—It is not true to say that 
Europe is lagging behind the U.S.A. in 
industrial relations. The contrary is the case: 
we are struggling with the problem of finding 
new ways and means for a new social 
structure in life and industry alike. Technical 
problems and improvements are for us merely 
by-products of this process. We do not 
pretend that the “Know-how” is sufficient 
as a message and mission of a better life and 
of a higher standard of existence—whatever 
this may mean. As a matter of fact, we 
Europeans are much more advanced than 
the industrial managers of the USA who tend 
to reduce human values and human aspira- 
tions to the level of test cases and of 
“material” for their managerial revolution. 
But we can maintain this superiority only if 
we respond to the challenge of an emerging 
new society with vision and courage. 


Technological improvements are welcome, 
but it would be sheer folly to expect them to 
be more than secondary changes—parts of 
an overall rehabilitation. It is a fallacy to 
hope for short-term results, and for early 
application in practice, from the approach 
which is shown in the report. Let us hope 
that the joint committee will give their 
serious attention, without further delay, to 
the working out of a basic programme of 
work on Human Relations, even if at the 
outset this may seem to promise only indirect 
and not immediate results. 


Mr. E. A. Gutkind: Extracts from an article 
in the Industrial Welfare, July—August 1954. 
published by the Industrial Welfare Society, 
London. 
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TATA INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES CHEMBUR, 
BOMBAY 





OPENING OF NEW BUILDINGS 
6th October, 1954. 
Welcome Speech by Professor A. R. Wadia 


It is my privilege today to welcome you, 
Mr. Prime Minister, in our midst and other 
distinguished guests on this happy occasion, 
when our new premises at Chembur are 
opened. It would not be out of place to give 
you a brief survey of our Institute. 


Twentieth June 1936 saw the birth of 
the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of 
Social Work. It occupied half a dozen rooms 
in the Nagpada Neighbourhood House in a 
locality that was throbbing with life. It 
started its work without any fanfare nor did 
it invite headlines in the papers. But history 
was made that day for it saw the birth of a 
new profession in India: the profession of 
social service. The idea was conceived by 
Dr. Clifford Manshardt, Adviser to the 
Dorabji Tata Trust, and he willingly shoul- 
dered the burden of the directorship for five 
years till domestic circumstances forced him 
to return to America. After him the School 
had Dr. J. M. Kumarappa as Director and 
under his fostering care the School began to 
strike headlines and won great fame. It is a 
source of great gratification to us to find both 
Dr. Manshardt and Dr. Kumarappa present 
with us to share our joy and to witness the 
fruition of their own dreams. Dr. Manshardt 
has travelled all the way from Delhi and 
this has added to the measure of our obli- 
gation to him. It was in June 1944 that the 
School changed its name to The Tata Insti- 
tute of Social Sciences. It marked no depar- 
ture from the original aim of training pro- 
fessional social workers, but it did make a 
widening horizon, an aspiration to develop 





a school of social research, an aim which has 
been steadily fulfilled within the circum- 
scribed limits of its primary work. 

Social Work as a profession was a very 
novel idea. It conflicted with the old con- 
ception that social work must be spontane- 
ous and must not look forward to any re- 
ward, still less to a regular monthly remune- 
ration. I shall not pretend that this old 
conception has died out even today. It still 
subsists and there are quarters where the 
professional social worker tends to be looked 
upon as an intruder. But the experience of 
western countries has gone to show what 
important part social workers can play in 
the complex economy of modern welfare 
States. Our country too with her Five Year 
Plan and Community Projects Administra- 
tion and Social Welfare Board needs a large 
band of trained personnel to achieve the 
various aims that new India is aspiring to 


achieve. 


It would be interesting to go back to 1936 
when nobody in India knew what exactly 
training in social work was and what oppor- 
tunities would come in the way of the trained 
social workers. The Tata School was an 
interesting experiment but it was not easy 
to attract students to an uncharted field. 
Some of them had to be enticed to a new 
adventure with free tuition, and stipends and 
several other facilities. All this proved a good 
investment. The first seventeen students en- 
rolled have reaped a good harvest, for many 
of them have come to occupy high positions 
in this new field, showing what trained social 
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workers can do, and what is of far greater 
importance, successive batches of students 
have clamoured for admission to our institu- 
tion. The Nagpada premises were found to 
be too small and after twelve years of useful 
solid work in the locality the Institute shifted 
to two residential bungalows in Andheri, but 
the Tata Trustees were keen on giving the 
Institute its own buildings and after a long 
search ultimately this delightful spot in 
Chembur was chosen and these premises have 
come into being; and it is a great day for us 
all that today these premises are to be opened 
by the greatest and most beloved Indian of 
the day: Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, our Prime 
Minister 

The worth of our Institute may be guaged 
from various angles. For thirteen years it 
was the only institution of its kind in the 
whole of India. If imitation can be looked 
upon as the sincerest form of flattery, we 
have had cause to feel flattered, for in India 
today half a dozen institutions of the kind 
have come into existence and the alumni of 
the Tata Institute of Social Sciences have 
been shaping the destinies of some of these 
new institutions. From the very beginning 
we have insisted on training graduates from 
all the different States in India and far off 
Burma. There is hardly a State in India 
today that has not had several of its young 
men and women trained in our Institute. It 
has been a great encouragement that our 
humble work has been greatly appreciated 
by the Governments of Bombay, Hyderabad, 
Bihar, Mysore and others, and most particu- 
larly, by the Government of India. It is a 
matter of pride that so distinguished a public 
worker and patriot as His Excellency Shri 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya, the Governor of 
Madhya Pradesh, has been pleased to write 
to us in connection with today’s function: 
“Long before the Governments of the day 
had turned their attention to social sciences, 
The Tata Institute was conceived........ 


and the great example that has been set by 
this Institute is helping independent India to 
organise social education side by side with 
civic progress and welfare activities. Two 
States have stressed the need for the develop- 
ment of this department besides Bombay and 
I rejoice to think that while I belong to one of 
them, I happen to be working in the other.” 
We are truly grateful to His Execellency 
for the warmth of his appreciation. Nearer 
home we cannot be too grateful to His 
Excellency Shri Girja Shanker Bajpai, for 
his Convocation Address in December 1952 
and for his presence in our midst today. Nor 
must I omit to record our gratitude to the 
Chief Minister of Bombay, Shri Morarji 
Desai, and the Minister for Education, Shri 
Dinkerrao Desai. It is through their gene- 
rosity that we have been able to carry on 
some of our most beneficent activities, the 
school for crippled children in Bai Jerbai 
Wadia Hospital for children, to mention but 
one outstanding example. 


In the past we catered to the needs of 
urban India. It was a common criticism that 
we had not turned our attention to the crying 
needs of rural India. But this criticism will 
not apply in future for we have taken up the 
responsibility of running the Social Education 
Organisers’ Training Centre at Himayatsagar 
in Hyderabad, and we have embarked upon 
the task of training rural and tribal welfare 
workers. We are now housed in a locality 
which can claim to be rural as well as urban, 
and the spacious buildings before you are 
an open invitation to us to expand our 
activities. 


Today is the greatest day in the history 
of this institution for it has the proud and 
unforgettable privilege of having the Prime 
Minister in our midst to open these buildings 
and bless us with his good wishes. We are 
truly grateful to him to have spared an hour 
to be in our midst despite his endless engage- 
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ments We take it as the finest appreciation 
of the work of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences that can possibly come to us. We on 
our part can but humbly promise to do our 
best in the service of our Mother Country 
and to be worthy of all encouragement that 
has come to us from all quarters and most of 
all from our Prime Minister. 

May I conclude with a remark that this 
Welcome speech is also a vote of thanks? It 
must be the experience of almost all of us 
that a formal vote of thanks often tends to 
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mar the effect of a great speech. We shall 
not presume to mar the effect of the Prime 
Minister's speech on this occasion. We prefer 
to express the warmth of our gratitude by 
having the silent but eloquent fragrance of 
flowers presented by the President of our 
Students’ Union at the conclusion of his 
address. It is a lucky accident that we have 
as the President a young lady student and 
it is the first time in the history of the Insti- 
tute that a lady student is President of the 
Students’ Union. 





DR. JOHN MATTHAI’S SPEECH 


At the outset I would like to add my 
tribute of appreciation to Professor Wadia’s 
of the honour the Prime Minister has done 
us by agreeing to be present here this evening. 
I hesitated a lot before I wrote to the Prime 
Minister, knowing how very busy he is and 
almost harassed by the enormous responsi- 
bilities that rest on him. But I said to myself, 
alter all this is work of a kind in which the 
Prime Minister is or ought to be interested 
and I took my courage in both hands and 
wrote to him. 


We have been experimenting with this 
institution for nearly 18 years and have now 
reached the conclusion that there is a per- 
manent place for a training institution of this 
kind and that it was high time we provided a 
permanent habitation for it. This is a land- 
mark in our history, so important that I 
thought it justified the Prime Méinister’s 
visit here. 


Speaking of a permanent habitation, I ought 
to express our appreciation of the excellent 
buildings that have been erected for housing 
this Institute and should like to thank the 
architects concerned with the designing and 
erection of these buildings, Mr. G. M. Bhuta 
and Mr. Durga Bajpai for the work they 





have done. I remember, Sir, a few weeks ago 
when you were opening an official building in 
Delhi you said modern buildings in Delhi 
were looking more and more like package 
cases. Here is a building which has a quality 
of its own, a quite distinctive aspect, different 
from some of the modern buildings that are 
springing up in Bombay. Speaking of the 
contribution that Mr. Durga Bajpai has 
made to the architecture of this building, I 
should like to say this, knowing that his 
father is sitting beside me, that he who builds 
a good building renders as great a service to 
the community, I had almost said, a greater 
service to the community than he who 
merely governs it. 

Sir, I said we have stabilised our position 
as an Institute for training in social work. I 
should like, in that connection, to make a 
reference to the composition of our student 
membership. In the first place, it is a matter 
of gratification to us that among our students 
today, practically every State in India is 
represented. There is hardly a University in 
the country which has not sent a contingent 
of graduate students to this Institute. We, 
therefore, regard ourselves not as a parochial 
or provincial but an all-India institution. But 
we are more than an all-India institution. 
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We have, I believe, the makings of an inter- 
national institution. We have among our 
students today a considerable number from 
a neighbouring Asian country, Burma and 
it is also interesting that we have among us 
a student from as far as East Africa, who 
has come on a scholarship which has been 
specially provided by the Sir Dorabji Tata 
Trust for African Students. I regard the 
growing international character of our 
Institute as a significant fact, because I be- 
lieve the wider the range of our studies and 
the background against which we carry on 
our work, the more effective the results 
achieved by us. Speaking of our student 
membership, there is another thing I would 
like to mention. We have, I am glad to say, 
an increasing number of women students 
coming to this Institute. Today, of the 92 
students we have, about one-third are women 
students. I make a special reference to this 
fact because I believe work of the kind for 
which we offer training here is work for 
which women are specially fitted. As the 
mothers of the race, concerned with the 
rearing and bringing up of children, they 
almost instinctively develop a greater belief 
in the worth of the individual human per- 
sonality and a greater faith in and concern 
for the future of the race. We, therefore, 
offer a special welcome to our women 
students and I venture to think that this 
country will be infinitely, the richer for the 
greater participation of our women in this 
important field of public service. 

I would like to say a word about the future 
of this institute and our dreams about it. In 
doing so I want to assure the Prime Minister 
that when I wrote to him I did so without 
any ulterior motive whatsoever, and today, 
in speaking of the future of the Institute, I 
am not going to make any appeal to him in 
his capacity as the Head of the Government. 
What I intend to do is to give utterance to 
some of our day dreams which I would like 


very much to share with him. This Institute 
came into existence because those who were 
responsible for directing the House of Tata, 
having reached a stage when the great indus- 
trial enterprises pioneered by them had come 
into operation, found that the human factor 
was as important as, in fact more important, 
than plant and machinery for working them. 
It was necessary, they felt, to provide for a 
scientific examination of the human problems 
that underlie industrial organisation. They 
had nothing to guide them in those days, 
But, fortunately, in view of the vast advances 
made in psychology, particularly, group 
psychology, and as a result of our own 
experience of 17 or 18 years of work, we 
have been able to provide a foundation on 
which these problems could be studied, parti- 
cularly the important question of the proper 
relationship between large-scale organisation 
and the human personality. This problem is 
not confined to industrial relations; it applies 
to various other fields of human activity with 
which we in this country are being increasing- 
ly concerned. It applies, for example, to the 
whole field of public administration, to the 
organisation and working of university edu- 
cation, to the difficult question of population 
with which many of us at the moment are 
greatly concerned. Similarly, in view of our 
position here as an institution which promises 
to be an international institution, I wonder 
whether it would not be a good thing if we 
could provide for a scientific study of the 
human problems involved in the colour ques- 
tion. I wonder if we realise that probably 
the earliest extant literature in the world 
today in which colour is referred to as a 
conscious basis of distinction between diffe- 
rent human groups is our own Rig Veda and 
I sometimes think when I see this problem 
reacting on our people in different parts of 
the world whether, in some ways, it is not 
a case of things coming home to roost. 
Neither in the city states in classical Greece 
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nor in the Roman Empire—they had their 
own distinctions—was colour regarded as a 
conscious basis of distinction. This is a subject 
which lends itself to objective scientific inves- 
tigation because it is a compound of various 
problems to which enough attention has not 
been paid so far by scientific scholars. 

I am not suggesting that these are problems 
which we could take up in the near future. 
These are only dreams at present but I hope, 
Sir, before your time and mine is up, we shall 
be able to make some little progress towards 
their accomplishment. We are well situated 
here for this work, in these very pleasant 
surroundings, sufficiently near the centre of 
one of the biggest and most active aggrega- 
tions of human beings in this country, the 
city of Bombay, to give us a sense of reality 
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in our work and yet sufficiently remote from 
it to enable us to pursue our studies in rest 


and quietness. 


And now I must bring these remarks to a 
close. But before I sit down, may I thank you, 
Sir, once more for your kindness in coming 
here and for your interest in our work? 
Speaking not merely on behalf of the Institute 
and of the Trust, but also of the whole Tata 
organisation, may I wish you every possible 
success, every possible blessing in the great 
work on which you are engaged and express 
the hope that you will be strengthened and 
sustained under the tremendous burdens 
which in the dispensation of Providence you 
have been called upon to bear in this country 


and this generation? 


PRIME MINISTER’S SPEECH 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Director and Friends: 


I feel happy and privileged to be associated 
with this function and this Institute. ‘I had 
heard of it for many years past. But the first 
time I came in contact with it was seven 
years ago, after Independence and the parti- 
tion of India and the colossal tragedy that 
followed it, when vast numbers of human 
beings migrated from Pakistan into India 
and from India to Pakistan. A problem of 
tremendous proportions had to be faced. I 
remember we asked this Institute to send us 
some of their workers, which they gladly did 
and they worked there for some time and 
helped us enormously. We found the diffe- 
rence in their work and the work of many 
others who were earnest and had done their 
best, but who did not have the training to do 
it well. There was the difference between 
the trained workers and the merely enthusias- 
tic workers. 


Since then I have from a distance followed 





the fortunes of this school with much greater 
interest. Today when I am here for the first 
time visiting this school, I feel glad for it 
not only for myself but also to indicate how 
much we value the work the school has done, 
and how we wish it good fortune in the 
future. 

The Director said something, which he 
qualified subsequently, which rather took 
me aback. He said this is the first attempt to 
produce social workers in India. Of course 
you know what he meant and he qualified it 
himself; that is, this was the first attempt on 
scientific workers. I 
cannot speak for every country in the world, 
but I should have thought that the tradition 
of social service is at least strong in India, if 


lines to train social 


not stronger than in many other countries. 
It is true it has not always been properly 
directed. Often it has taken the form of the 
building of dharmashalas, probably for the 
future benefit of the builder. But the fact is, 
I believe, that the ideal of social service is 
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strongly embedded in our Indian traditions 
and customs and one can see it in almost any 
village one goes to in India. In a sense, we 
background which is 
favourable although perhaps that is not so 


function against a 


evident in these big complicated cities, as it 
is in smaller communities such as the villages. 
But it is not enough to have that background 
and that enthusiasm, unless it is directed 
properly and people can utilise their energy 
and enthusiasm in the right way. Therefore, 
it has become more and more necessary for 
flourish and to train 


such Institutes to 


people. 

I have often seen people being sent on 
scholarships for study in western countries to 
know how to do social service. That is some- 
times desirable and it is necessary to know 
the techniques of various things. But I have 
also found that these people when they re- 
turn are so out of tune with India afterwards 
that whatever they learnt abroad becomes 
completely useless for any kind of work they 
might do in India subsequently. Because, the 
fundamental and basic thing in social work 
is a feeling of community, that is, a sense 
of being in tune with others. We cannot 
impose a mere technique on our social 
even the 
commonest domestic problem by some im- 
ported technique. There is something more 
imponderable, that is 
necessary to solve human problems. There- 
fore, while the technique and science of doing 
things are quite essential, and we lack them 
and ought to develop them, what is more 
necessary is to know the people we deal with 
and to be one with them, and not to come as 
a superior person to improve them. Nothing 
is more hateful than to be approached by 
somebody who wants to improve you. 


problems. We cannot solve 


more impalpable 


Recently I have been reading two reports, 
two entirely different reports about tribal 
areas. One report was about some missionary 


activities in the North East Frontier. Another 
report, that balanced it, was about certain 
similar activities of of my own 
colleagues. Now I have known the tribal 
people. They are a very fine people and I 
am fond of them. They are all full of laughter 
and song and dance. But the first thing that 
both the missionaries and my colleagues did 
was to ask them to stop singing and laughing 
and dancing. They said that this was some- 
thing bad; they must not be so frivolous. 
Surely, that is not the right approach at all. 
I do not know your courses here, but I 


some 


wonder if, in your courses, there is such a 
thing as your students being made to go and 
live in villages for a while. I do think that it 
is quite essential, not to teach them anything 
at all, but to learn what the people there are, 
what their feelings are, what their urges are, 
what their habits are, what their virtues are, 
and to learn the art, not merely of getting 
on with them, but of getting into tune with 
them. That is why, when some people going 
on scholarships to a foreign country to learn 
something about social work came to me, 
I suggested to them to go to Gandhiji’s old 
Ashram for a few months, so that they might 
learn a little more than by the scholarships. 
No doubt, we ought to learn some new 
techniques. I am not against techniques by 
any means. But something more important 
than the mere technique is the human 
quality of the individual, the human app- 
roach, your understanding of the entire 
environment in which you have to work. A 
person may learn a lot from the point of 
view of a different environment. It is very 
useful and very good. But transplant him 
into a new milieu, into a new environment, 
he is helpless. Because he has learnt to deal 
with a different type of problems, with a 
different type of people and the tools he has 
learnt to use are not available to him. There- 
fore, the psychological factor becomes very 
important and I have no doubt that this 
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aspect is particularly borne in mind by the 
people who teach and learn in this Institute. 
After all, social work is not something that 
should be confined to mere philanthropists 
or trained social workers. It is something 
which should enthuse the society as a whole 
and the entire social structure. 

Dr. Matthai mentioned the colour question 

-a highly important question—and I entire- 
ly agree with him in what he said. He men- 
tioned the Rig Veda. May I remind him of 
the fact which he himself knows that the 
very word Varna, which denotes the caste 
system in India—Varnashrama Dharma— 
means colour. Obviously the original word 
that described the caste system in India was 
based on colour, though it ceased long ago 
to have that meaning. This colour question 
is an important problem of the world today. 
It is, I think, one of the basic problems of 
the age, and unless we solve it we shall have 
a very bad time. For the moment there 
seems no obvious indication of its being 
solved. Anyhow I think we in India, in a 
sense perhaps, have better opportunities of 
dealing with it more effectively, provided of 
course we take advantage of those oppor- 
tunities. I certainly hope that this Institute 
will deal with this problem in a scientific way 
of research, although I do feel that problems 
like this do not yield much to bare scientific 
research, We might as well have a 
department to deal with the psychosis of war, 
cold war, shooting war. We may deal with 
it scientifically, how people behave, why 
people behave in the mad way they do, 
including the most eminent of them. It 
requires a scientific and psychological investi- 
gation. I doubt, if, after the investigation is 
completed and the report is written, it will 
have any effect on the people who thus 
behave because that behaviour is due to other 
basic causes. Nevertheless one must not 


ignore the importance of these scientific and 
intellectual approaches to these problems. 


They do help us to get new ideas, to look at 
problems from a new perspective. 


It has become more and more obvious in 
recent history, that human beings are funda- 
mentally irrational. In the 19th century, 
certainly in Europe and in the West, a belief 
had gradually grown that logic and reason 
were supreme and that the spread of the 
light of logic and reason and of education 
would greatly conquer the darkness of the 
world. That belief is no longer held quite so 
much as it used to be. But we cannot give 
up logic and reason, we cannot give up edu- 
cation, because it has not produced the right 
type of people. We cannot give up science 
because it has led to the invention of the 
atomic bomb and the hydrogen bomb. These 
are tremendous problems. However I do not 
wish to go here into these bylanes of thought. 


Fundamentally an Institute of this kind 
deals with human relations. But what does 
the State deal with except human relations? 
You may if you like divide up most, if 
not all, of the problems of the world in 
terms of human relations, the relations of an 
individual with an individual, of an in- 


dividual with a group, a group with 
a group, the relations of groups and 


relations of nations and 
nations. Something has gone fundamentally 


nations and the 


wrong with human relations and most of the 
problems of today are due to it. I know the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences is not 
dealing with these problems in the vast way 
of trying to convert the human race to a 
better way of living or adjustment. But I do 
think that it is doing exceedingly important 
work in India, and I am glad to say, to some 
extent doing important work even in the 
international field, in the sense that it is 
attracting students from other countries. 


I had come here of course looking forward 
to this visit. The moment I arrived here, I 
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was pleased by the external appearance of 
these buildings. It is attractive; it is unusual, 
and it seems to fit in with the type of work it 
is meant to do. As Mr. Matthai said it is my 
painful business to see buildings grow up in 
Delhi which are, to put it mildly, unattrac- 
tive. I do not mind of course these buildings 
having even an appearance of packing cases 
if they are meant to do that type of work. 
Just as a home is not merely a house; it has 
to be a home to be lived in—not merely a few 


walls and rooms and some _ stereotyped 
furniture. A home must have a personality of 
its own. Our public buildings should exude 
that atmosphere and personality. I suggested 
the other day at Delhi that when they spend 


large sums of money merely on construction 
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they might as well spend a very small pro- 
portion of that money on encouraging artists 
and sculptors. Thereby we not only would 
add to the beauty of the buildings but would 
do something more important, that is, en- 
courage the growth and spread of painting, 
sculpture, etc. in the country. I do suggest 
for the general consideration both of Govern- 
ments and big businessmen who put up big 
buildings that they always keep even a small 
of the total 
couragement of such arts as painting and 
sculpture, to make the buildings show some- 


percentage cost for the en- 


what the spirit of the work one does in them. 
I am happy to be at this Institute and I do 
hope it will grow and prosper and do a lot 


of good work. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL WORK 


The following talk was 


broadcast by 


Professor A. R. Wadia on the All India 


Radio, Bombay, on Tuesday, October 12 1954. 


The idea of social work is nothing new. It 
is almost as old as humanity itself. Any 
work that serves to strengthen the bonds 
of human relationship, whether in a family 
or society at large is worthy of being called 
social work. Every craft, every profession 
is social work as it contributes to a social 
need. Inasmuch as man is fundamentally 
a social animal, a good many of his actions 
have social repercussions and to that extent 
come within the range of social work. But 
in practice the use of the term “social work” 
came to be confined to work that was more 
or less voluntary and had no economic 
motive behind it. It came to cover actions 
which were normally out of the range of 
ordinary domestic or vocational or profes- 
For example, when Buddha 
sent out the monks of his Sangha to villages 


and cities round about or to distant lands 


sional duties. 


like Iran and Ceylon, it was a type of social 
work aiming at making individuals more 
moral, more conscious of their importance 
and worth in the scheme of things. When 
in the middle ages monks made their monas- 
teries centres of hospitality to the weary 
traveller, or centres of medical aid, or 
centres of religious education, they may be 
said to have performed social work. When 
the Christian world came to be broken up 
into rival churches and monasteries came 
to be looked upon with suspicion in Pro- 
testant countries, it fell to the lot of indivi- 
duals to act as good Samaritans. It is in this 


category that we can place John Howard, 


the famous prison reformer; Elizabeth Fry, 
the Quaker prison reformer and founder of 
an order of nursing sisters; Josephine Butler, 
who brought into limelight the problem of 
contagious diseases and prostitution; and the 
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immortal Lady of the Lamp, Florence 
Nightingale, the founder of nursing as a 
profession. 


These great social workers were all 
genuine philanthropists, who dedicated their 
lives to the cause of the suffering and had 
no economic motive and looked for no 
reward except rousing the public conscience 
against the crying evils of the day. Workers 
of this calibre were all the more needed 
when the dominant political philosophy of 
the age was Laissez Faire, which looked 
upon that government as the best which 
governed the least. It was content to let 
the State have just the army and navy 
against the dangers of external aggression 
and a police force to keep down the danger- 
ous elements within the State itself. It never 
struck these thinkers that the State could 
be responsible for the education of the people 
or their health, physical and mental. In the 
circumscribed limits of the Laissez Faire 
State, somebody had to shoulder the burden 
of exposing the evils of society and show a 
way out of them. But this very ‘attempt 
brought out the inherent weakness of the 
Laissez Faire policy, which betrayed the 
trust in the goodness of human nature and 
brought out its worst features. 


The philosophy of Laissez Faire snychro- 
nised with the era of the Industrial Revo- 
lution. The power of the machine made 
huge factories possible, but they were so 
expensive as to be beyond the means of 
single individuals and the joint stock com- 
panies were evolved to meet the new needs. 
It brought in the entrepreneur, the agent or 
the manager, who was himself a paid servant 
and he had to bring high dividends to the 
shareholders by producing the maximum 


quantity of goods possible and keeping the 
costs at the minimum, which naturally meant 
giving low wages to the work people and 
getting the maximum out of them. This 


inevitably led to exploitation and it is sad 
to reflect that the period of England’s 
greatest economic prosperity was also the 
period of the greatest human misery. Thomas 
Hood's song of the Shirt brings out the 


anguish of the age in the midst of plenty: 


“O! men with sisters dear, 

O! men with mothers and wives! 

It is not linen you're washing out, 

But human creatures’ lives!...... 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 
A shroud as well as a shirt. 

Oh! God! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap.” 


A reaction was bound to come, bringing 
in its train a new philosophy and it came 
in the form of socialism. Even within the 
ranks of the wealthy capitalists there were 
some who saw the evils of capitalism, 
Robert Owen was the most outstanding of 
them. He stopped employment of children, 
established sickness and old age insurance, 
and opened educational and_ recreational 
facilities. If his example had been followed 
by others, perhaps that conflict between 
labour and capital which has been the 
marked feature of industrial life all over 
the world would not have arisen. But Owen 
was just a solitary exception and Socialism 
had to arise to fight the battle of the work- 
ing classes. If the capitalists conscious of 
the power of wealth were apt to over- 
emphasise its part in the industrial economy, 
the Socialists were apt to overemphasise 
the part labour had to play in_ the 
production of goods. Karl Marx looked 
upon all wealth as the production of 
labour and its appropriation by the wealthy 
as an act of theft. Karl Marx’s Com- 
munism had to wait till 1917 before it 
could aspire to put its theories to practice, 
but before that the trade union movement 
began to extort one concession after another 
from the willing or unwilling hands of the 
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capitalists. In its fight against the capita- 
lists, the labouring class has had inevitably 
to look to the State to protect it against 
exploitation and safeguard its rights by 
legislation. Factory Laws have come galore. 
Society has come to see that labourers are 
after all human beings entitled to the pri- 
vileges of life as much as the wealthy, and 
a new philosophy of life and of the State 
became inevitable. The whole conception 
of Laissez Faire has come to be looked upon 
as a cruel mockery and the State has been 
saddled with the heavy responsibilities of 
looking after the needs of every section of 
society: health, conditions of 
work including minimum wages, maximum 
hours of work and holidays. The State has 
to fight against the forces which produce 


education, 


prostitutes and criminals. It has to see to 
the the physically and 
mentally handicapped. All the advanced 
states of the world have become socialistic 
in practice, if not in theory. The so-called 
capitalist countries like U.S.A. and United 
Kingdom have come to accept the ideals of 
the socialistic society, though they have not 
found it necessary to abolish private indus- 
tries. They are content to tax them heavily 
to meet the demands of society, but do not 
care to become the sole proprietors of all 
industries as Russia has become. 

This new conception of society has brought 
about a complete change in the philosophy 
of social work too. Previously it was left 
to honorary workers to fill up the gaps of 
social pathology with its misfits, but now 
that the State is made responsible for the 
well-being of all, it has become difficult, if 
not impossible, for honorary workers to 
shoulder the burden of modern complex 
societies. It has become a full-time job and 
this implies If the social 
worker has to justify his existence, he will 
have to be trained for his job, and this im- 
plies training institutions. That is why insti- 


amelioration of 


remuneration. 
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tutions for the training of social workers 
have come into existence. America spon- 
sored them first and other countries in the 
world have followed in its wake. In this 
India too has taken a lead in Asian countries. 


The philosophy of Social Work in the two 
blocks into which the world is divided to-day 
has the same aim, namely, the amelioration 
of all social evils, if they cannot be entirely 
eliminated, and even in methods there is 
no fundamental difference. But all the same, 
there is a certain subtle difference in the 
attitudes to life that are sought to be deve- 
loped in the individuals and this mainly 
depends on the attitude to freedom. 
Democracies have faith in freedom and just 
mean to give a helping hand to individuals 
to find themselves, to make their way in 
life. In the Soviet system, the State is ex- 
pected to make and mould individuals not 
according to their needs but according to its 
own needs. Within the limits of this diffe- 
rence, we shall now proceed to see how 
social workers have to work. 


The recent tendency in all social sciences 
has been to look upon every evil as a social 
product and not merely as the result of 
individual vice. For example, a criminal 
tends to be produced by social conditions: 
poverty of parents, indifferent parental care, 
evil company, a bad heredity. Similarly, a 
prostitute is born of poverty, or white slave 
traffic, or the broken faith of a lover, or 
evil propensities in the family. The social 
worker has to attack his problems from two 
fronts. He has to improve the environment 
of his client and to bring about a new orien- 
tation in the attitude of the client to life. If 
it is found that ultimately it is a case of bad 
heredity, it becomes a problem for eugenics 
and sterilisation of the male or of the female, 
as the case may be, becomes the only real 
alternative to a perpetuation of certain evil 
stocks, such as, the notorious Jukes and 
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Kallikaks whose case history has been studied 
in such detail by American sociologists. 


In reforming an individual as such, or 
rather in trying to help an erring individual 
rehabilitate himself or herself, the social 
worker has to make a proper psychological 
approach. It is human nature to hate one 
who comes to us with all the airs of supe- 
riority to reform us. What is necessary in a 
social worker is to approach a case with 
sympathy and try to understand his problems 
for he can hope to succeed only as a friend 
and not as a professional reformer. This 
requires a deep knowledge of human nature, 
of the conscious and unconscious springs of 
action. In dealing with him the social worker 
may have to deal with his family affairs as 
well, for an individual’s problems are never 
merely his own. This is where the importance 
of case work comes in, and though it is a 
laborious serves to 


long and process, it 


clear up many dark spots, and an individual 
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rehabilitated is a social gain. There is an 
expressive French proverb: Tout comprendre, 
c’est tout pardonner (To understand every- 
thing is to forgive everything. ) 


One may summarise the philosophy of 
social work in a few brief sentences. It recog- 
nises the oneness of humanity. It recognises 
the uniqueness of each individual case. It 
recognises the interdependence of the indivi- 
dual and his family and society. It is inspired 
by the faith that 
cured. It recognises the duty of the State 
and of private individuals not to adopt the 
attitude of Cain: am I my brother’s keeper? 
In good and evil we are one, destined to 
share one another’s joy and one another’s 
sorrows. The will to understand, the capacity 
to sympathise, patience to work with an 
undying faith in humanity: these are the 
basic principles which are at the root of the 


each case can be 


philosophy of all social work. (By courtesy 


AIR, Bombay.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Catholic Church and the Race 
Congar, O. P. (UNESCO: Available from 


The UNESCO has seriously taken up 
the study of the racial question. Several 
brochures have been already produced on 
the subject, all going to show that the 
concept of race should not mean racial 
inequality. A valuable addition to this series 
is now supplied by the little book under 
review. 

Whatever may be the differences of opinion 
about the creed of the Catholic Church, 
credit must be given to it for always aspiring 
to rise above racial prejudices. Father Congar 
puts it well when he says: “He who, while 
saying ‘Our Father’, would deny a Negro 
or a Jew the status of a brother, even if 
only by implication or as a pure matter of 
practice, would not be really invoking the 
Father who is in Heaven, and he would not 
be heard!” He condemns racism as a pseudo 
religion. Tracing the history of raee and 
rationalism, he points out how the rational 
excesses of the Spaniards forced the Catholic 
Church to take action, and Pope Paul IIT 
had to pass a Bull excommunicating all who 


Question, es, 


By Rev. Father Ys 
Orient Longmans, Bombay): 


M.—]J. 


reduced the American Indians to slavery or 
deprived them of their goods. The Bull 
looks upon an American Indian ‘as true 
man’ being not only capable of adopting the 
Christian faith but desirous of doing so. It 
is sad to reflect that after four centuries the 
same racial arrogance is found in South 
Africa and it has provoked the Catholic 
Archbishop and the Bishop of South Africa 
in May 1952 to protest against the attitude 
of Europeans towards the coloured peoples. 
Though they were prepared to recognise the 
complexity of the problem they yet had the 
courage to say, ‘We are the victims of foolish 
prejudices and the sooner we free ourselves 
from it the sooner shall we grow into true 
manhood.’ 


All in all, this little book gives a very clear 
account of the attitude of the Catholic 
Church towards the race question and the 
Catholic Church is the most highly organised 
religious organisation in the whole world. 


A. R. Wadia. 





Indigenous Peoples.—Published by 
1.,.0. Indian Branch, New Delhi): 


the 


The book under review is a fairly bulky 
volume published by the International 
Labour Office. It gives a very interesting 
picture of the living and working conditions 
of aboriginal populations in independent 
countries. However advanced human beings 
may claim to be in this twentieth century, 
it is a sad reflection that even today there 
are millions of human beings whose.economic 
and cultural life is below par. The Inter- 


10 


International Labour Office (Available from 


national Labour Office recognises the urgency 
of raising the economic and cultural standards 
of these peoples who are not confined 
to any one continent or one country but are 
practically to be found in all continents. 
Part I of the book deals with the preli- 
minary definition and data, and with the 
numbers, types and geographic distribution 
of the individual peoples of Asia, Australia 
and America, Part II deals with the living 
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conditions under the headings of Food, 
Housing, General Health, Alcoholism, Co- 
coaism, Illiteracy and Education. Part III 
deals with the place of indigenous workers 
in the economy of States and deals with the 
agricultural and industrial conditions in the 
different countries. Part IV deals with the 
national and international action and the 
social and economic policies of Governments. 
On the international side, the International 
Labour Organisation has played a very 
important part in studying the conditions of 
the indigenous peoples. 
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The book is a fine work of reference and 
the topics are so well arranged that anyone 
interested in any particular problem relating 
to any particular people in the different 
States would be easily able to put his hand 
on the relevant pages. Students of social 
sciences will find in the work a goodly 
account of the many complex problems that 
have kept indigenous peoples still so back- 
ward. The sections dealing with India are 
well written and also frank in pointing out 
deficiencies in dealing with these 
problems. A. R. Wadia 


the 





BOOKS ON MY SHELF, AIR, BOMBAY* 


(The following reviews were broadcast by Dr. M. V. Moorthy on the AIR, Bombay, 


on May 3, 1954) 


We have on our shelf six books to review, 
and all of them deal with one or other aspect 
of planning. The world has survived the 
Second World War and now the nations are 
trying to repair the damage wrought by the 
war and also to build a future in which man 
may live in peace. To achieve this objective, 
it is necessary for every one to have food, 
clothing and shelter. Shelter, clothing and 
food of adequate quality and quantity can 
be had only by harnessing science to available 
resources. Some nations are scientifically far 
advanced and some others, perhaps, a larger 
portion of mankind, lag behind. Therefore, 
scientifically advanced nations should render 
all possible help to the under-developed 
countries. And it is of utmost importance 





that this help should be disinterested and not 
rendered with any ulterior motive. Two 
words, “mutual help” and “science”, form 
the “open Sesame” of progress and plenty 
for nations in particular and the world in 
general. This is the substance of all the six 
books before us. 

Dr. P. Dunsheath contributed a 
pamphlet on “Industrial Research and 
Human Progress”. He has briefly shown how 
applied science has made possible the pro- 
vision of clothes, motor cars, drugs, radio sets 
and a thousand other conveniences which 
have raised our material standards of living. 
Application of science to industry, has resul- 
ted in the utilization of by-products, in the 
manufacture of substitute as well as synthetic 


has 


*The books reviewed in this talk are the following: — 


, Industrial Research and Human Progress by Dr. P. Dunsheath; Growing More Food 
by Sir John Russel; Development Projects by Don Taylor; Social Welfare by Margaret Coel, 


(Casement Publications, Bombay) 


Economic Planning in India by Dr. Baljit Singh, (Hind Kitabs, Bombay) 
Economic Problems of Under-developed Countries in Asia, edited by B. K. Madan, 


(Indian Council of World Affairs, OUP, Delhi) 
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goods and in the consequent creation of more 
employment opportunities. Science has 
brought the consumer articles of better 
quality and larger variety. It has helped 
industrialists cut costs of production by 
reducing process time. For instance, the 
process time for the vulcanization of rubber 
tyres used to be 100 minutes, now research 
has reduced it to 30 minutes. Thus it follows 
that scientific research in industry is a good 
investment fetching returns several times 


over, 


Let us now turn to the second brochure 
titled “Growing More Food”, by Sir John 
Russel. Food is the main problem facing a 
large part of the world today. Growing food 
and more food has become imperative in 
view of the fact that population is fast 
multiplying. The author discusses the 
problem of growing more food as associated 
with activities like restoring the exhausted 
soil, prevention of soil erosion, securing 
better seeds, destroying weeds and pests, use 
of more efficient tools in ploughing, collective 
farming, irrigation and land reclamation. He 
gives a brief account of how progress has 
been made in these areas in different countries 
of the world. Science, cooperation and 
Government planning has contributed to the 
growth of more and better food; but more 
yet remains to be done. Restoration of the 
soil has been effected by growing clover in 
rotation. Scientific rotation of crops providing 
for soil recuperation, weed control and soil 
enrichment has resulted in agricultural pro- 
duction in England being stepped up from 
500 to 600 Ibs. per acre to 2,000 to 3,000 Ibs. 
per acre! Also types of grasses have been 
discovered which grow in arid regions. By 
growing these grasses, vast desert tracts in 
the United States, Canada and Africa have 
been converted into pasture lands where 
cattle and sheep could be raised. India leads 
in the science research of sugar cane pro- 
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duction and she has also made notable 
contribution in improving the quality and 
yield of rice as well as of wheat, two very 
important crops. The author then points 
out that better and quicker methods of 
cultivation are needed to increase agricul- 
tural production in India. He discusses also 
the attempts made in India and elsewhere 
to help the farmer in growing more food 
through cooperatives. Irrigation is the most 
important factor contributing to  agri- 
cultural production. At present only 6% of 
the river waters in India are utilized. But 
plans are under way to build dams and divert 
the rivers for productive purposes. The 
Damodar Valley Project is one of the grea- 
test irrigation schemes in the world. Russia 
and China also have impressive schemes of 
land reclamation and irrigation; and the 
author pleads that these countries should 
publish their experiences so that others may 
benefit. 


The third booklet entitled “Development 
Projects” is by Don Taylor. The author 
describes how the underdeveloped countries 
have planned and progressed in the fields 
of irrigation, land _ reclamation, roads, 
industries, health and education. He holds 
that planning is not a monopoly of the 
communistic countries; nor is it a recent 
innovation. Planning was known to the 
ancient Ceylonese and to the Egyptian 
Pharaohs. He has given examples of how 
the noncommunistic countries have achieved 
great success in meeting their social and 
economic problems and building a better 
land for themselves. The writer says that 
all this progress has been achieved not by 
any dictatorial fiat of a totalitarian state, 
but by free and private enterprise assisted 
by the Government and the cooperation of 
international bodies. This, according to the 
author has lent elasticity to the development 
projects. He commends the Indian Five Year 
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Plan as typical of the democratic or the 
“multilateral approach” both to the question 
of financing the plan as well as in its 
allocation of priorities of expenditure. 

The fourth pamphlet before us is by 
Mrs. Margaret Cole who writes on “Social 
Welfare”. In this booklet she has traced the 
development of social service from a private, 
family or religious affair to the State and 
even to the International Services. Today 
social services cover quite a large portion of 
the ‘Social budget’ of nations, and thus they 
constitute an important state function. 
Indeed, social services are becoming interna- 
tional in their scope as is proved by the 
World Health Organisation and _ the 
U.N.E.S.C.O., which not only establish 
standards but render practical help in the 
form of grants, instruction, personnel to areas 
in which social welfare is not yet developed. 
The writer notes six major causes for the 
development of the Welfare State. They are: 
(1) the humanitarian sentiment, (2) the pro- 
gress of medical science, (3) the contributions 
of psychology, (+) the growth of industriali- 
sation, (5) the influence of democracy and 
(6) the fear and fact of total war. Whatever 
may be the causes of the Welfare State, wel- 
fare as a state function has come to stay. It 
is likely that social services may continue to 
grow, but never disappear; for welfare 
services have developed without reference to 
the particular pattern of the state. 

Looking back at the four pamphlets, just 
reviewed, one feels that they are inspired 
with an anxiety to show that the achieve- 
ments and ways of the free enterprise 
cconomy are as good as, if not better than, 
the communistic ones! 


The fifth book for review is a Symposium 
on “The Economic Problems of Under- 
developed Countries in Asia”. Sixteen persons 
in eminent positions have contributed to the 
volume. The volume is logically divided into 


three parts. The first part treats of capital 
requirements and technical assistance pro- 
grammes such as the Point Four Programme 
and the Colombo Plan. The second part deals 
with the problems of economic development 
in India, the Middle East, Pakistan, Burma, 
Malaya, Thailand, the Philippines, Indonesia 
and Ceylon. In the third and concluding part, 
Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao makes a powerful plea 
for developing an international authority fo: 
the purpose of financing the development 
projects in the under-developed areas. 

The problems of under-developed areas 
may be stated in a few words. These have 
tremendous material and human resources. 
Some of these countries have suffered damage 
through the Second World War. In some 
countries, as in Malaya, a large part of the 
land and business is in the hands of foreigners. 
The standard of living of the masses is very 
low and it calis for immediate improvement. 
These, to some extent, have become the 
playground of capitalist and communist 
influences. What these areas need is land 
reclamation, irrigation, hydro-electric pro- 
jects, and industries. These require capital 
and technical personnel which these countries 
do not have. Capital and technical personnel 
could be provided by private investors but 
that is not desirable as then the countries are 
liable, as in the past, to fall a prey to big 
business interests, local as well as foreign. 
Inter-governmental financing is a second 
source of meeting capital requirements but 
that too has grave significance, since the 
lending country would attach strings to such 
assistance and try to influence its economy 
and politics. Therefore, Dr. Rao is right in 
arguing that the best method of financing the 
under-developed countries is an international 
agency, without any pronounced political 
colour. This has yet to be developed and he 
has outlined the plan of such international 
agency. Dr. D. R. Gadgil writing on 
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Economic Development in India holds similar 
views on financing development programmes 
through private enterprise and inter-govern- 
ment assistance. He expresses himself rather 
strongly on this point and criticizes the 
United States for its policies in this regard. 
“American aid in Asia” he writes “is available 
largely to regimes which have been judged by 
the peoples of Asia as being essentially 
undemocratic, socially, economically and 
politically”. All the chapters in the volume 
are well written and illustrated with a wealth 
This makes the book a source 
material on the economic problems of under- 
developed countries in Asia. While economic 
development is the imperative need, it is well 
to keep in mind the counsel in the book of 
Mr. N. U. Jayawardene of Ceylon that we 
should bring about an adequate synthesis 
between the technological civilizations of the 
West and the ancient cultures of our people. 
“Perhaps it is in establishing such a synthesis 
that the civilizations of the East can make 
their contribution”. 

The sixth and the last book for review is 
“Economic Planning in India” by Dr. Baljit 
Singh of Lucknow University. The book is a 
critical analysis of the government’s Five 
Year Plan and an evaluation of the progress 
made during the first two years of its 
implementation. The author starts off with 
an excellent chapter on the pattern of plan- 
ning in which he discusses the free market 
economy and planned economy, and shows 
how planned economy is more suitable for 
under-developed countries. Then he goes on 
analysing the Five Year Plan step by step. 
His main criticism is that the Plan places 
undue emphasis on agricultural deve- 
lopment rather than on industrial, that for 
financing the plan too much reliance has 
been placed on foreign aid and that the 
progress of the plan itself has been slow. 


of data. 
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It is rather difficult to agree with the author 
in all that he has said. He believes that the 
emphasis on agriculture compared to indus- 
tries, is inspired with an anxiety to reach 
the goal of self-sufficiency in food and 
agricultural raw materials. This may be 
one of the influences which explain the order 
of priorities in the plan. The main explana- 
tion is that India is an agricultural country 
and we do not like to industrialize at the 
cost of our village economy. In several 
regards, the plan is a compromise, perhaps, 
a synthesis of Gandhian economy and 
industrial economy. Only in this light should 
we understand the priorities. As for financing 
the plan, much has happened since the book 
was written. Foreign money is now more 
easy; the National Plan Loan has been 
floated with encouraging results; not only 
hidden money is being unearthed but the 
tax-structure of the country may be revised. 
Add to these, the Bhoodan Movement and 
the growth of self-help and cooperative 
organisations cannot but give relief to 
Government spending. The progress of the 
plan, however, is not discouraging. Consider- 
ing the vastness of the country and the 
many problems we have inherited, the 
achievements already recorded are certainly 
considerable. True, there has been delay, and 
miscalculation in certain regards. But plan- 
ning on such a gigantic scale does involve 
mistakes and the experience is entirely new 
to us. This is perhaps the greatest experi- 
ment in human history of an ancient people 
achieving a non-violent, social and economic 
revolution in a comparatively short time. It 
is curious that the writer confesses in the 
preface that, in attempting an analysis of 
the limitational factors of the Plan, he has 
failed to fulfil the task. Nevertheless, the 
book is full of useful material and stimulating 
analysis.—(By Courtesy AIR, Bombay) 












































like this... 


The most exciting situation in chess is when the 
King is held “in check” for he must either be 
removed from his position or be screened off by 
his own men. 

An expert chess player must be able to deploy all 
his resources, foresight and 
brilliance. Nothing matches 
more an occasion like this 
than a nice cup of tea. 











helps to keep your 
wits about you 








